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Tue thousands among us who read the European 
and American Quarterlies need not be told how 
high is the position which these journals sustain, 
and how important it must be to the thinking part 
of the community that they should be found worthy 
of the confidence reposed in their wisdom. The 
long interval which elapses between the appearances 
of the numbers affords time for the calm considera- 
tion of even the most exciting subjects. Three 
months for cool revision seem sufficient security 
against passion and pique. We look instinctively 
for dignity and impartiality in a quarterly, and are 
always ready to accept its dicta as those of gentle- 
men and scholars. 

It follows, then, that a deliberate or habitual de- 
parture from the path of justice and honor—any 
obvious violation of the laws of morality or of 
comity—becomes a much more serious offence in 
the graver guide than in the less imposing daily or 
weekly journal. If the form be ephemeral, so may 
be the lie or the libel. The quarterly which sins 
in the same kind places the lie on record and gives 
currency to the libel not for a day but for an age. 
False principles and inflammatory insinuations in a 
daily are at once ascribed to passion or to partisan- 
ship, and put down for what they are worth; set 
forth in a quarterly, the one may pass into axioms, 
the other enkindle national animosity and result in 
all the horrors of war. 

This habitual trust in the reviews has been 
strengthened within the past few years by the 
general improvement manifest in the spirit of those 
journals. Whether through participation in the 
increasing civilization of the age, or only in conse- 
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quence of certain severe and well earned castiga- 
tions, the tone of the great reviews has become 
more humane and more considerate. Instances of 
insolent and overbearing arrogance have been com- 
paratively few. That cowardly spite which longs 
to stab without the possibility of retort has been 
forced to seek other shields than the quarterlies. 
They have been less frequently, too, the vehicles 
of party and national rancor than formerly. A 
party name has no longer the power to procure for 
an author unmeasured commendation or blame. 
A dignified impartiality and a desire for general 
conciliation have marked their discussions, and we 
have learned to receive their decisions with the 
more respect that they have been offered with 
more inodesty. They have been and are ranked 
among the most profitable reading of the day. 

To this the Foreign Quarterly Review forms, of 
late, a striking and unfortunate exception. De- 
voting itself to foreign works, it would seem as if 
a peculiar obligation rested on it to restrain its 
home partialities, and to mete out to the foreigners 
whom it took under its cognizance, fair and gene- 
rous measure. A review professedly abandoning 
the position of partisan and assuming that of judge, 
should have been the last to adopt the tone of a 
violent brow-beating advocate. Still less should 
we have expected this from the Foreign Quarterly, 
late so loud-in the denunciation of the American 
newspaper press for its calumnious warfare on indi- 
viduals. Substitute whole nations for single citizens, 
and foreign governments for men in office at home, 
and the hot shot of the reviewer strike himself at 
least as fairly az those for whom they were designed. 
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He is shocked at the abuse of individuals, but he 
libels nations without compunction. Slander in 
detail is detestable, but wholesale falsehoods are 
innocent enough. It is shameful to blacken one 
man’s character, but multitudes may be defamed 
without a blush. On what ground can this dis- 
tinction be maintained? Is it of more importance 
that individual peace be not disturbed than that na- 
tional enmities be not provoked? Is the internal 
harmony of a comparatively small community— 
that of a city or town—to be put in the scale with 
peace between great nations? The public officer 
or private citizen who is attacked at home may 
defend himself; what defence have governments 
against writers who, though obscure, are disposed 
to be fatally mischievous? 

The braggadocie tone lately adopted by the 
same Review is no less remarkable than its mis- 
chief-making spirit. The object would appear to 
be to revive the vulgar antipathies of the English 
rabble against foreigners, and to rake up from the 
depths of oblivion the inflammatory bravadoes of a 
time of war. These were even then of questiona- 
ble policy ; how much more so now, when a due 
respect for others is well understood to be the con- 
dition of peace, no one among the great nations 
being confessedly the stronger, as may have been 
the case in times past. Who would have expected 
to find in the Foreign Quarterly for 1844 a repeti- 
tion of the well nigh forgotten war slang of the last 
generation, the only excuse for which was that it 
was needful to keep up the national spirit, then 
sinking under accumulated defeat and disaster? 
The absurd popular cry was then raised, and no 
doubt religiously believed by many a clodpole, 
that one Englishman was equal to two Frenchmen. 
But even this is not enough for the Foreign Quar- 
terly of our day, which will have it that one Eng- 
lishman is equal to two of any other people what- 
ever! The boastfulness of the French and Ameri- 
cans is very distasteful to the Quarterly, and no 
wonder. It is the charge most frequently brought 
by this dignified Review against the American 
press. Bragging has been represented as its crying 
sin—its most hideous deformity. Our daily and 
weekly party presses—not our more dignified and 
refined monthlies, still less our sedate and well 
considered quarterlies—have been sifted for exam- 
ples of this Yankee propensity. 

How stands the account of boasting, taking the 
number for April asa specimen? From the article 
on “ Culinary Literature” we learn that cookery is 
not, in England, with the greater part of the na- 
tion, (meaning, of course, those who have a choice,) 
an object of luxurious desire, but of “ plain neces- 
sity and solid and substantial comfort.” ‘* Men 
dine in England ”—not to enjoy themselves; oh 
no! but—* to satisfy hunger.” Pretty well for the 
greatest gormandizers of Europe! And what afier 
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dinner? Why, if we may believe the Foreign 
Quarterly, “ they throw into their avocations more 
eager energy, more properly directed vigor, force 
and intensity than any other nation under the sun.” 
Pretty well again for those who hate boasting so 
sincerely, and especially appropriate under the 
head of “ Culinary Literature.” “ We can com- 
pare, combine and search out causes in morals, 
science and legislation”—but we are not cooks—- 
although we, the reviewer, have made out a most 
elaborate article on the subject. “ We have given 
birth to a Bacon, a Locke,” &c. &c., but no cook. 
“ We have perfected rail-roads, steamboats (?) and 
canals—we have produced the best quadrants, the 
best sextants, the best achromatic telescopes and 
the best chronometers—we have built the best 
steam-ships, the best steam-carriages, the best ve- 
hicles of every description, for draught, business, 
pleasure and amusement ”—(we wish he had di- 
gressed long enough to explain the distinction be- 
tween the carriage for pleasure and the carriage 
for amusement)—“ we have beaten the nations of 
the earth in fabrics of linen, woollen and cotton— 
we have invented the safety-lamp, the stocking- 
frame and the spinning-jenny—we have excel'ed in 
everything requiring a union of enterprise, energy, 
perseverance and wealth—we have discovered and 
planted colonies which will perpetuate our name, 
our language, our literature and our free instita- 
tions to the last syllable of recorded time ’’—(dis- 
covered, among the rest, time’s syllables, we add 
gratuitously, to help along the enumeration) —“ we 
have given liberty to the slave, and preached the 
pure word of the gospel to the nations subjected to 
our dominion and sway”——and so on. “But a 
truce with comparisons, which are somewhat 
odious,” says our reviewer at length, struck with 
a sudden fit of modesty. Now, not to mention the 
large proportion of these claims that might easily 
be disproved if any one thought it worth while, is 
not the list most amusing, found as it is in a re- 
view which so bitterly hates boasting? We shal! 
content ourselves with hoping, for the sake of this 
particular writer’s comfortable self-complacency, 
that he will not attempt, in his own private, proper 
person, to set the Thames on fire. 

Having satisfactorily (to himself) established 
British superiority in all important points, our 
Nick Bottom, who would fain absorb all glory, 
bethinks him that the kitchen may afford its quota 
of bragging, too; so, though he has acknowledged 
that the English cannot cook, he sets out to prove, 
that is, to assert, that they possess by far the best 
materials for cooking, though they are too much 
occupied in greater matters to make the most of 
them. ‘ We surpass them” (i. e. the Gauls) “in 
mutton ; prodgce better beef, jamb and pork, and 
are immeasurably superior both in the quantity and 
quality of our fish, our venison and our game.” In 
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regard to fish, especially, the reviewer is deter- $ polite spirit. This magnificent article on cookery 
mined to glorify the British metropolis, and the { winds up with a grand fanfaronade against French 
energy and enterprise displayed in supplying her } manners, French morals, French equality, French 
market. These must indeed be prodigious, for we { centralization, French tyranny”—and, above all, 
are told “ the Paris market never disclosed such a 3 ‘French military glory,” to put down which the 
supply of fish” (shell-fish, we suppose, by the choice ; whole world is invited to a crusade. We could 
of the term “ disclosed ”)—* as may be seen daily at ~ not but think, as we concluded the paper, that in 
Billingsgate,” (perhaps directly under the reviewer’s { spite of the disclaimer as to English cookery, the 
windows,) “even after the hundreds of thousands } concoction of this one mess must have required 
of retail fishmongers have been supplied.” Think $ skill equal to his who made a rich and nutritious 
of the energy and enterprise requisite for supplying ~ soup out of a brick-bat, with the trifling addition 
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two or three hundred thousand fishmongers at Bil- 5 of fifty other ingredients, begged or stolen from all 
lingsgate—fully one for every second family in the ~ quarters. 
metropolis! After a short digression our modest It may perhaps be thought that a single dys- 


friend returns to fish, and no wonder. “In the 3 peptic or ill fed writer had by accident found a 
boiling of all. plain fish we surpass our neighbors. } place that did not belong to him in the columns of 
There is nothing in Paris equal toa first rate Eng- § the Foreign Quarterly. Would it were only so! 
lish turbot.” Then follows a burst of eloquence, } The very next article to the one we have been ex- 
something of the warmest for a philosopher who $ amining breathes such a tone of overbearing con- 
“dines only to satisfy hunger.” ‘‘ Nor is there 2 tempt and fierce defiance, as, if adopted by leading 
anything in French cookery equal to our barons of §; British journals and responded to from abroad, 
beef, our noble sirloins, our exquisite haunches and would ere long set Europe in a blaze. One who 
saddles, legs dnd loins of Southdown mutton ; our $ values the peace of mankind sees with regret, al- 
noble rounds of boiled beef, and those prime five 2 most with dismay, such emanations from a source 
guinea haunches of venison which one sees from § which has hitherto been considered entitled at least 
June till September at the establishment of the 2 to sume degree of respect. It is the very war 
Messrs. Groves at Charing Cross and Bond street.” § spirit ; breathed out too in a time of profound peace 
(This advertisement must have earned at least one  —a time when there is less than usual to excite the 
‘five guinea haunch,” or “the Messrs. Groves” § passions or to ruffle the temper of either the rulers 
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have no gratitude.) or the ruled of any country. It comes with espe- 
Now tamer far for so much fury shown, cial ill grace from Great Britain, whose recent 
The rude companion smiled, as if transfurmed—— successes in distant parts of the world are but too 


and, stopping to take breath, he acknowledges 3 Well calculated to excite the jealousy of neighbor- 
that there is, after all, something to be desired. $ ing and rival nations, and who is therefore pecu- 
“ We look forward not alone to a more extended ° liarly bound, in policy as well as in good taste, to 
commerce and a firmer friendship, but—to an im- $ adopt the most conciliatory and respectful tone to- 
proved cookery.” The latter subject of hope is ward those countries with whom she professes to 
well enough, since as civilization advances it will $ be on friendly terms. 
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scarcely do to eat raw beef; and an “‘ extended We have seldom met with an article the spirit / 

° > ra 
commerce” is evidently desirable, too, for even and tendency of which struck us as so reprehensi- ¢ 
though France were one vast kitchen, as the re- 3 ble and so dangerous. Itis the swagger of a bully 


viewer seems to think, it would only the more need $ who is seeking a quarrel—the strut of the Gascon; 
spits and gridirons; and a nation of cooks must who flourishes his sword and slices the air, while 
dress as well as eat; so here-isa chance for Bri- § he challenges the whole world to fight. lt is cal- 
tish iron and British cloths. But “a firmer friend- ~ culated to produce an overbearing and bloated 
ship!” that, we must protest, is too good. ‘There pride at home, and ill-will, hatred and a thirst for 
is already, it seems, a firm friendship—but with ~ bloody vengeance abroad. This, in a journal 
whom? With those to whom the world is in- $ which claims rank among those which profess to 
debted for “nicknackeries—for hats and hair- 3 be the regulators of public opinion, is, as we have 
powder, for bon-bons and busks—caps and coats } said, no trifling matter. The writers of such arti- 
--gold-thread, gloves and the guillotine ”—yet cles as that on the “ problematic invasion of Bri- 
“very little for any invention that does not turn } tish India,” and the conductors who admit such 
on vanity, Epicurism or sensuality.” There is } articles among papers of real utility, and thus give 
friendship for you! at least we think no French- them.a factitious value, are gu'lty of a grave of- 
man can hereafter doubt the regard of that portion $ fence. So far as lies in their power, they nourish 
of the British public which is represented by the at home and abroad violent international animosi- 
Foreign Quarterly Review, the only great journal ties and a hatred to be gratified, not appeased, by 
exclusively devoted to foreign concerns, and there- 3 blood. If the worst of all scourges is again to 
fore presumed to possess something of the cosmo- desolate Europe, it will be through the influence of 
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a brood of vipers, whose venom will become dif- 
fused through the body politic by means of the pub- 
lic organs of opinion. Nothing can now produce 
a war between the English and French or the 
English and Russians, but the exasperation which 
results from insult and contumely. There is no op- 
position of interests. There is no possibility that 
either party could gain by war. It could be but a 
contest for the infliction of injury, not for the acqui- 
sition of benefit. ‘The writer of such an article as 
the one under consideration is a traitor to the best 
interests of his country and of the world, for the 
hopes of both rest on peace. And to no country on 
earth is peace more essential than to Great Britain, 
for none is so likely to fall a sacrifice in the next 
long war, should God in his wrath permit such a ca- 
lamity to revisit the civilized world. By peace alone 
can she hope to bring about such a melioration in 
the condition of the mass of her people as will pre- 
vent the destructive internal revolution of which we 
have already seen such ominous symptoms. 

The reviewer gives us to understand, inciden- 
tally, that he is but echoing the sentiments of a 
leading foreign journal—the Revue des deux 
Mondes—and perhaps this would be pleaded in 
justification. How stands this argument? Are 
denunciation and violence to be met by denuncia- 
tion and violence? Are threats to be met by 
counter threats? What is this but to proclaim dis- 
cord the natural condition of the two countries? 
What but to invite the discontented and turbulent 
of each country to vent their ill-humor and angry 
passions across the channel? Adopt this principle, 
and all moderation and courtesy toward neighbors 
will soon be at a discount. 
is rejected, “from the characteristic persuasion ”’ 
(we quote the reviewer) “that it must have been 
prompted by some sinister motive.” If this plea of 
retaliation serve for a quarterly, whose papers are 
made up so deliberately that the froth and scum of 
popular effervescence have abundant time to sub- 
side or to be cleared off, what can be expected 
from those journals which are intended only for the 
day, and though exceedingly unlike manna in 
every other respect, are sure to spoil if kept over? 
These journals give the popular impression of the 
moment, but it is only as the mirror reflects a pass- 
ing object. It is to the quarterlies that we look 
for a permanent picture, finished with stroke after 
stroke, accurately drawn and deeply engraved—a 
picture to which future times may look with confi- 
dence for their ideas of the day that now is. If 
these become notoriously false and injurious, 
whither are we to turn for the true and the useful? 

The Foreign Quarterly owes us an amende, but 
we will accept, instead, of areformation. It found 
fault, in bitter and contemptuous terms, with the 
ribald spirit of our newspaper press. The news- 
paper press replied, not in very good temper, but 
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with tolerable success, if the argumentum ad homi- 
mem were allowable. A valid objection to this 
mode of defence is that it is not applicable; that 
the sins of others are no excuse for our own. Yet 
it is no less true that the censor morum should 
have pure hands when he ascends the curule chair. 
A single deliberate attempt of a respectable jour- 
nal to arouse the slumbering embers of interna- 
tional hate, involves deeper guilt than any three 
months of the worst vileness of a despicable party 
print. Take, then, a few short extracts from the 
paper on the “ problematical invasion of British 
India,” and see how a man who sits safe in his 
closet, and who will be the last to expose his life 
on the burning plains of India, speaks of rapine 
and carnage. “ We are almost inclined to wish 
that they who entertain this notion” (i. e., of the 
feasibility of wresting from Britain her Indian pos- 
sessions) “‘ would make the experiment. We al- 
lude, more particularly, to Russia and France.” 
A prophecy follows this philanthropic invitation. 
“* Another power” (meaning Russia) ‘* will proba- 
bly, sooner or later, make the experiment.” It 
certainly will not be this writer’s fault if she does 
not. “ The plains of the Punjaub and the sands of 
Rajpootana would easily afford graves for three 
times as many Russians as Nicholas could bring 
into the ‘field; and we would not deny them 
Christian burial, though the whole expense should 
fall on ourselves.” We are told that “to rail is 
always the privilege of the weak,” but we hold 
that a rancorous and bloody minded Thersites like 
this is morally guilty of wholesale murder, weak 
as he may be, and cowardly as he undoubtedly is. 
We consider the Herald blameless in comparison. 

The “vulgarity” of the American daily press 
shocked the Foreign Quarterly, but it does not 
disdain to avail itself even of this, when the object 
is to vilify and exasperate Russia. The Emperor 
‘‘ squats silently on the banks of the Neva,” em- 
ployed in bribing foreign journals to disseminate 
libels against the Anglo Indian government, and 
“culling from all quarters the rankes: specimens of 
abuse of Great Britain.” We think nothing could 
be more vulgar than this, except the self-glorifica- 
tion which marks every page and paragraph of the 
articles in question. 

But bad as is the tone of the two papers we have 
noticed, they are yet surpassed in atrocious malig- 
nity by that entitled, “ French and English rivalry 
in Africa.” Let any one peruse this, and then say 
to what class belongs a periodical which sets forth 
such principles and gives its sanction to such senti- 
ments. Extracts could give but a feeble notion of 
the spirit of the article, but we may quote the text 
which imparts its tone to the whole. ‘ There is 
no friendship between states. Leagued together 
they may be for a particular purpose,.... but 
where their interests diverge . .... the smothered 
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enmity of centuries exhibits itself without disguise. 
Thus it is now, and thus it ever will be, between 
Great Britain and France—one of the theatres of 
whose undying hostilities we purpose to delineate.” 
Now the world, in its simplicity, has all along 
thought these powers to be at peace. We knew 
that their interests were not at variance in any im- 
portant particular, and that the better these inter- 
ests were understood the more they were found to 
harmonize. We supposed the decidedly peaceful 
and conciliatory bearing of the two governments to 
be an index to the dispositions of the people of the 
respective countries. This, if we may believe the 
high toned and truth loving Foreign Quarterly, is 
all a mistake. The present position of France and 
England is that of an armed truce. The two 
countries are only taking breath. Their object, it 
appears, in all their mutual intercourse, is not so 
much to benefit themselves as to do each other all 
possible injury. Thus it is now, and tits it ever 
will be.” No end, it seems, until one or both are 
exterminated! The Quarterly is consistent, at 
least, in laboring to make good its own statements. 
Now we assert that an article made up, like this 
one, of insult and bravado, is opposed to the best 
spirit of this age—that which assumes that peace 
is the natural condition of the world and the true 
interest of nations. If any fact may be considered 
as demonstrated by history, it is that war is essen- 
tially ruinous—ruinous as well to the victor as the 
vanquished. Prosperity and happiness are recog- 
nized as the natural concomitants of peace; pov- 
erty, sorrow and moral degradation as following 
inevitably in the train of war. It is matter of 
astonishment, therefore—not that such a spirit as 
as is exhibited in the article in question should ex- 
ist, for we know that the class of turbulent and 
bloodthirsty demagogues is not yet extinct—but 
that the really able and valuable writers who con- 
tribute to the Foreign Quarterly should consent to 
appear in such company, and to give respectability 
to such pestilent heresy. One of these is very 
pointed in his condemnation of the French press, 
for its “endeavor to sow the seeds of bitter hos- 
tility to England in the hearts of Frenchmen,” and 
tells us too that “there was a time when hatred 
of Frenchmen formed part of the people’s vulgar 
creed ”—(we italicise vulgar for the Quarterly’s 
especial benefit.) “‘ Could the small, teazing, wor- 
rying insults, thrown every day at England, pro- 
voke a return, then indeed a squabble without dig- 
nity might end in a quarrel without hope.” Let 
the author of these sentences look into the Foreign 
Quarterly for April and blush for his coadjutors. 
The greatest evil, after all, of this insolent swag- 
gering of the British press—for the Quarterly is but 
one of a host of vulgar patriots—is its effect on the 
British people themselves. The late success of 
British arms in the East has had in this respect a 
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most unfavorable influence. While the morality 
of one of those wars is, even according to the war 
standard, more than doubtful, and its example as a 
precedent for the treatment of uncivilized or partly 
civilized nations highly dangerous, the other was 
prosecuted with a savage barbarity of which mo- 
dern history furnishes but few instances. Yet the 
British press has gloried in them to an extravagant 
degree, instead of lamenting them as a cruel ne- 
cessity—the only ground on which the easiest mo- 
ralist could excuse their perpetration. Wholesale 
murders have been hailed as glorious victories ; 
acts which had better been hid under the con- 
venient veil of Eastern obscurity, have been bla- 
zoned forth as mighty triumphs and unparalleled 
successes. The effect of all this has been to elate 
the public mind and to produce a boastful and vain- 
glorious temper. We know where it is said, “A 
haughty spirit goeth before a fall”—and in many 
passages in the very number of the Foreign Quar- 
terly before us we observe a striking, we hope not 
an ominous, resemblance to the daring words of 
Nebuchadnezzar, “ Is not this great Babylon that I 
have built for the house of the kingdom, by the 
might of my power and for the honor of my ma- 
jesty?” Compare this with the opening para- 
graph on British India: “It (i. e., our success) 
forms .... the wonder of the surrounding states. 
But in proportion as they experience surprise at 
our daring and good fortune, their envy also is ex- 
cited. They imagine themselves possessed of no 
less merit than we, and look upon our great 
achievements in arms and statesmanship as more 
the result of accident than of superiority in valor 
and political wisdom.” 

The only antidote to the evil effects of exaspe- 
rating and exciting expressions is to be found in 
the superior coolness and self-command of those at 
whom they are levelled; and we, being especially 
honored in this way, must be careful to rate such 
things at no more than their real importance. It 
is a gross and most injurious error to charge a 
whole people with the sentiments and feelings ex- 
hibited by writers of whom we know nothing, and 
whose productions show that if we knew everything 
we should only find them as contemptible as their 
performances are unworthy. It would be hard, 
indeed, if nations were thus accountable—if scrib- 
blers, unknown at home, or, if known, disregarded, 
were to be he!d as the exponents of their views and 
intentions. It was a novel recommendation of an 
American statesman (!) to spread such a foreign 
“« document” as we have been speaking of before 
our people, as evidence of the state of feeling 
where it was issued. We shall never receive as 
“‘ documents” papers which, if issued in pamphlet 
form at home, with the names of their authors, 
would fall to the ground in utter insignificance. 
We consider the good sense and good temper 
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which generally characterize the governmental de- 
spatches of Great Britain as far safer tokens of the 
estimation in which we are held by her people. 
For ourselves, let us recollect that if “ railing is 
the privilege of the weak,” the privilege of the 
strong is to profit by whatever reason or conscience 
tells us is applicable to our case. In this view we 
can afford to turn to account the Reverend Sydney 
Smith, and Punch, and even the Foreign Quarterly. 
If the sarcasms of the former can but shame the 
Pennsylvanian into paying his honest debts, we 
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can easily forgive the imputations which rank usa 
nation of pickpockets. And if the railing of the 
latter drive the New Yorker into discountenancing 
all vile partisan prints, we can smile at the small 
spite which speaks of the “ impudence” of our 
pretensions to poetry. In like manner, if we could 
induce our friends across the water to sink the 
fanfaron, to treat the “ Age” according to its de- 
serts, and to throw overboard an occasional num- 
ber of the Review we have been reviewing, we 
think they would be at least equally obliged to us. 
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MICAH AND THE LEVITE. 


Judges, 17th and 18th Chapters. 


“ MoruerR! the honrded silver, at whose loss 
Thou cursedest bitterly, behold! 'tis here !— 
I took it.” 

Thus unhumbled Micah spake— 
Nor she reproved, but blessed him, and well pleased 
With her recovered pelf, exulting cried, 
“The treasure all was dedicate, my son, 
Unto a sacred purpose. { had vowed 
To make a graven and a molten god, 
That we might have our household deities 
Always beside us.”’ 

So, she counted out 
The shekels in his hand, and he, unmoved 
At her idolatry, with impious zeal 
An ephod and a teraphim prepared. 
And then, a wandering Levite—strange to say— 
For hireling gain, consented to conduct 
The mingled rites, to image, and to God— 
For in those days 
There was no king in Israel. Every man 
Lived as he listed, doing what was right 
In his own eyes. 

Forth from the tribe of Dan, 
A lawless multitude, intent on spoil, 
Maranding o’er the country, in a glen 
Of cedar-wrapped Mount Ephraim, found the abode 
Of Micah, and upon his cherished gods 
Laid sacrilegious hands. 

** What dost thou here, 
Thon son of Levi?” arrogantly asked 
The renegado leader. 

“ Here I dwell, 
Even as a priest, and father to mine host— 
Cared for, and paid by him, and well content 
To worship at his altar.” 

“ Hold thy peace— 
Lay hand upon thy mouth, and come with us— 
For whether it is better thus to serve 
A solitary house, or be the priest 
O’er a whole tribe of Israel, thou canst judgo 
As well as we.” 

With dull and earth-bowed eye 
The plodding man considered. On one side 
Were his ten yearly shekels, robes, and bread 


Idolatrous and vain. 
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At Micak’s table. On the other seemed 
Nanught save a roaming life, ’mid warrior horde— 
Perhaps no sacrificial Inmb—nor even 
A mess of pottage, rich with lentiles brown— 
Savory and well beloved. His stupid brow 
Long wrought with struggles of unwonted thought, 
And longer still had wrought, by doubt perplexed, 
Had not ambition, which may find a place 
Even with ignoble natures, thrown its bait, 
Secret and sure—the priesthood of a tribe— 
And tithe of victor-spoils. 

Quick, upward flew 
Tn lightened scale, the fireside and the board ; 
All grateful memories—al! uttered vows, 
That bouné him to his patrons and their shrine. 
So with the stolen goods he went his way, 
Unquestioned by his conscience, if, indeed, 
Such monitor he had. In swift pursuit, 
With gathered neighbors, sudden roused to arms, 
Indignant Mienh came. To his sharp words, 
Upbraiding bitterly, the Danite chief 
Laconic spake, as sworded men are wont, 
Who have the power : 

“ Let not thy voice be heard 
Among us here, lest angry fellows rush 
On thee, and on thy kindred, and the end 
Be worse than the beginning.” 

With a curse 
Of vengeful hatred on the recreant priest, 
Who, shrinking in the centre of the host, 
Scarce raised a cowering glance, chafed Micah turned 
Buck to his mother, the contempt and loss 
Bearing, as best they might. 

Such were the times 
In Israel, when each man did what seemed right 
In his own eyes. I} fires it with a land 
Where lust of guld, aad wayward passions fill 
The place of righteous law. 

May our own realm, 
By Heaven's blest page instructed, give its aid 
To order, and authority, and peace, 
And heartfelt worship of the God from whom 
All blessings flow. 

Hartford, August, 1844. L. H. 8. 
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THE DEMON OF THE BUSH: 


A TALE OF ALBANY IN ITS CRADLE DAYS. 





BY MISS EMILY E. CHUBBUCK. 





Ir was June—bright, glorious June ; and the most 
glowing and glorious day of all the month. Every 
shrub and tree was dripping wet with the dew 
which the last night had scattered; every leaf 
quivered with its pendant jewel, and every arching 
branch was gorgeous with a thousand rainbows. 
Beside a row of fine gardens, which occupied the 
space between the street and river, swept the clear 
waters of the Hudson. Early as it was, several 
fragile canoes were skipping from wave to wave, 
as if susceptible to the keen joyance which had set 
the pulse of nature in a bound; and even the fish- 
ing-smacks, with their less picturesque freights, 
could not find it in the nature of things to drop 
silently down the river, but indulged in various 
gambols that betrayed strong symptoms of mirth- 
fulness. A very little town was Albany at that 
day—little enough to be happy, and simple enough 
to prefer happiness to its now popular antipodes, 
fashionable ennui, and splendid discontent. In- 
deed, the honest burghers had not a doubt that 
the fort, tipping the small! steep hill in the centre, 
was the finest in the world ; and the street pro- 
ceeding thence, and widening as it sloped toward 
the river, garnished as it was with two fine church- 
es, a town-hall, market-place and guard-house, 
the most imposing of streets. O! golden days 
were those when every house had its own well, 
and its own garden, and its own green lawn stretch- 
ing far behind; to say nothing of that household 
god of every true Knickerbocker, the sentinel tree, 
planted close by each door-stone, casting upon the 
little portico a shadow in which it was delightful 
to luxuriate. Golden days, indeed, when the 
choice old ballad, with the shuttle and distaff for 
an accompaniment, was the music of every home ; 
and the highest and proudest would wrap their 
furs about them and stand in the cold moonlight, 
heart and soul enlisted in the simple amusement 
of their sons and brothers as the dexterously guided 
sledge swept with lightning speed adown the hill 


_ side. 


Then the present capital of New York could 
boast but four streets, generously broad, and sur- 
passingly cleanly, with a common pasture at one 
end, and at the other a large fertile field divided 
into lots for the growing of Indian corn. Above 
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the little town to the westward stretched sandy 
hills, covered with the large, delicious bilberry ; 
and beyond rose bold heights, crowned with stunted 
pine and dwarf oak, like a wall of defence from 
the treacherous nations with which the land swarm- 
ed even to the far off border lakes. These impos- 
ing uplands were interspersed with rich bottoms, 
and scenery magnificently wild, now and then 
softening into features of exquisite loveliness, but 
never degenerating into tameness. 

On the morning of which we have spoken—the 
glorious June morning—there was an enusual 
bustle in the tranquil little town. Small wagons 
were out in every direction, and as one of them 
drew up before a door, its lusty occupant leaped to 
the pavement, strode through the court yard 
with the air of a conqueror, and struck with 
powerful hand the ponderous knocker garnishing 
the door. Then a bright, merry face glanced 
hastily from the window, and in a moment a 
round, rosy damsel, all blushes, smiles and dimples, 
emerged from the door-way, work-basket in hand, 
and was led to the waiting vehicle. Distinctions 
in society had commenced even at this early period, 
and these were the noblesse, the people of figure, 
treating themselves to a gala day, meanwhile ex- 
hibiting a rare condescension in their choice of 
amusements. Families not sufficiently blessed 
with this world’s wealth to make a residence in 
town feasible, had laid their hearth-stone in the 
neighboring woods, patiently clearing and culti- 
vating, till by dint of industry they were enabled 
to take a stand beside their wealthier neighbors. 
These of course were in a degree thrown without 
the pale of society, and would have been so entirely 
but for a festive arrangement peculiar to the Alba- 
nians. It mattered not whether these families 
were strangers or not; the social spirit of the citi- 
zens overlooked such trivial considerations as an 
introduction, and visits to the wood, or to the 
bush, as it was designated, were things of com- 
mon occurrence. A morning drive, followed by a 
pleasant chat, a dinner provided by the guests and 
participated in by the family visited, a merry dance, 
and a twilight ride homeward, constituted the or- 
der of the day. The anticipated honor on this 
occasion was to be paid to a family who had come 
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from far down the river and settled in a wild, dark 
recess of the woods, far from any other habitation, 
and unapproachable by means of wagons, small 
and expert though they were, for a mile around. 
The walk, however, so far from dampening the 
spirits of the gay belles of the party, was regarded 
as giving additional zest to the enjoyment. 

Soon all were ready, and the train of wagons, 
passing the whole length of the broad street paral- 
lel with the river, emerged into a country luxuriant 
in its summer wealth of greenness. The proces- 
sion was headed by wild Dirk Van Deusen, a 
hearty Holland boy, whose fun-loving spirit and 
reckless feats had gained him the then unenviable 
reputation of occupying the very heights of dare- 
devilism. Oh, such havoe as Dick made among 
the ducks and wild geese! and how the poor stur- 
geon trembled when his torch moved upon the 
water! But then fishing and hunting were minor 
accomplishments compared with the glorious fun 
of—nay, gentle reader, raise not thy hands in pious 
horror, for pig-stealing was glorious fun, that is as 
the Albany “ boys” practised it, and particularly 
after the scientific style of Dirk Van Deusen. And 
do not think said Albany boys a set of vicious 
young scape-graces, and our valiant Dirk a rascally 
varlet, ripe for Blackwell. This was a licensed 
amusement, without a shadow of dishonesty per- 
taining thereto, and the most expert sty-robber of 
them all would have been shocked at the thought 
of taking an advantage in trade over which the 
sleek, smooth-faced man of business of the present 
day would smile with the most self-satisfied com- 
placency. A noble fellow was wild Dirk, notwith- 
standing his shocking dexterity in pig-stealing ; for 
did he not help rob his own father’s sty to save a 
neighbor whom he thought less able to spare the 
contribution? And then, when the smoking pig 
disappeared 30 mysteriously from the table that 
more than one knee knocked tremblingly against its 
trim neighbors, who should have the benefit of this 
extra freak but the poor widow Van Staats’s hungry 
family? Wild Dirk was certainly unbecomingly 
wild ; his fund of animal spirits was without stint 
or measure, and his daring made him a perfect 
marvel ; but notwithstanding all this he was a 
popular favorite. Old men laughed encouragingly 
and clapped him on the shoulders, while their 
goede vrouws, though they raised hands and eyes 
in utter astonishment, talked long and earnestly 
of the housewifely qualities of the blushing damsels 
who, now and then, stole a timid glance from the 
left corner of a left eye, to note the effect of mam- 
ma’s manceuvres. 

It was all to no purpose, however. Dirk was 
too fond of his rod and gun to devote more than 
one shrewd nod to the piles of “* homespun” para- 
ded before him, and for the conscious beauties 
themselves he had no eye at all, Indeed it is 
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doubtful whether wild Dirk could distinguish be- 
tween beauty and deformity ; for although pretty 
Katrinsche Vanderling had manceuvred for a whole 
week for a seat in his wagon, who, think you, 
should supplant her but the hunch back, poor little 
Alice Van Staats! It was too bad—anybody 
would do to drive Alice, poor thing! At any rate 
she ought not to have been trusted to wild Dirk. He 
would drive so fast as to give her a headache, or 
he would frighten her to death with his careless- 
ness, or he would tip her into some bog by the 
wayside and never miss her till she was inquired 
after. In short, Miss Katrinsche was certain that 
poor Alice was in imminent peril; and as she 
thought of the vanity which placed the silly child 
in such a dangerous position, the belle of Albany 
tossed her pretty head much after the fashion of a 
modern belle in like circumstances. But all this 
effected nothing. Dirk’s whip cut a doubled and 
twisted caracole in the air, smack went the other 
whips, and the cavaleade moved on so briskly that 
the eyes of little Alice Van Staats fairly danced 
with exhilaration. 

**Ho, Dirk! halloo there, my boy! Where 
away!” shouted a voice from the heart of the 
greenwood, as they were whirling onward. 

** To the bush.” 

“Ah! Um,um! To the Couenhoven’s?” 

‘* No—away over to the ravine, a new settler.” 

“To the ravine? Whew! whew!” and now 
a lank figure emerged from the covert of the woods, 
and first giving his head an ominous shake, looked 
mysteriously along the line of wagons that halted 
at his first salute. 

“ Aye, down to the ravine!” repeated wild 
Dirk, resolutely. The new comer shook his head 
with an air of still greater mystery. 

“ And why not, Yankee Tom ?” inquired Dirk, 
raising his fore finger knowingly until it approach- 
ed the left side of his nose. “ Are there dogs in 
the ravine, too? Ha! ha!” 

Tom raised his eyes, gave his head another 
shake, and looked at Dirk with appalling solemnity. 

By this time little Alice Van Staats was quaking 
with fear, and as Tom leaned over and whispered 
a word in the ear of her cavalier, she gave one 
short, shrill cry, and turned a face pale as death 
on the company behind. The infection spread at 
once. An undefinable fear crept over the merry, 
chattering damsels, and all ears were opened for 
wild Dirk’s answer. 

“Never say old Split-foot to an Albany boy, 
Tom ; go down to Salem with your nonsense ; it 
will be understood there.” There was no quaver 
in Dirk’s voice, but the furtive glances cast upon him 
by his comrades, as they shrank to half their former 
dimensions, and the raised hands, parted lips, and 
staring eyes of the timid damsels of the train bespoke 
a sweeping absence of sympathy for his boldness. 
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‘Der duyvel !” was the simultaneous exclama- 
tion of the masculine part of the company, in a 
low, half-whistling tone, as though the word had 
oozed incontinently from their lips, as their perspi- 
ration did from their foreheads. 

“ It is true—every word true, as I live ;” asserted 
Yankee Tom. “ It is a terrible place down there 
—dark woods and deep waters, and J say nothing, 
boys, only go on—go on, if you don’t believe me.” 

** Yes, come on!” shouted wild Dirk, with a 
flourish of the whip unusually complicated ; “ Come 
on, boys! we'll lay his black majesty, hoof and 
horns together, and bring him home as we would 
a good fat buck well peppered with the lead play- 
things. Come on!” 

Dirk moved onward, poor little Alice clinging 
with both hands to his jeft arm ; but not a horse 
stirred behind him, except to raise a foot by way 
of getting rid of a troublesome fly. ‘ Halloo there, 
boys! do you show the white feather?”—to a 
Yankee, Dirk would have added, if he had been 
near enough to do it confidentially. “ Whip up! 
now forward! we shall be too late for the dinner. 
St. Nicholas defend us! the simpletons are turning 
round !” 

Poor little Alice’s joyous exclamation of “ goot !” 
on the announcement of this intelligence, did not 
escape Dirk’s ears; and with a face thoroughly 
steeped in vexation he gave the right rein a jerk 
that Miss Vanderling would have thought particu- 
larly dangerous to Alice, and in a moment had 
joined the rest of the company. To his utter as- 
tonishment he found each individual of the brave 
sex quite as fearless as himself, notwithstanding 
some pallor and shaking, and an infinite deal of 
hesitancy and tremulousness in the tones of the 
voices ; cowardice is a quality strictly feminine. 
But vainly did Dirk urge the matter of going for- 
ward. His companions were quite too chivalrous to 
think of such a thing for a moment, since the fairer 
portion of the company disapproved, and they pro- 
bably thought courage quite unbecoming to the 
softer sex, as they took no pains to quiet their fears 
in the least. On the contrary two or three stout 
fellows, seeing Dirk's eloquence somewhat effective, 
slid carelessly in a tale or two of Indian massacre, 
spiced with a mysterious murder for which a negro 
had suffered burning, though his master was ever 
after haunted by a shadow. But wilder legends 
had Yankee Tom than any of these ; and he now 
croaked them forth in all their fearful details, till 
the blood even of wild Dirk would have curdled 
and his heart stood still, had he not detected a 
peculiar pucker in the muscles of the historian’s 
mouth, and a half-subdued twinkle of the little 
gray eye that indicated the source of all this tradi- 
tionary lore. ‘“ Faugh!” was his contemptuous 
reply, but there came no echo, and his bravery 


’ was of about as much avail as the last Dutch gov- 
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ernor’s when he stood on one side, and the Eng- 
lish, backed by Nieuw Amsterdam, on the other. 
One of the company knew a respectable young 
couple inwooded far enough from the ravine to 
make it improbable that the unwelcome spirit 
should take a stroll that way; and he proposed 
that they should forthwith proceed thither. ‘To 
this no opposition was raised except by wild Dirk ; 
he indeed was resolved to confront the sylvan 
demon and drag him forth to day. He deemed it 
inglorious, a disgrace, a burning shame to turn 
back; and whispered his companions that the 
Yankee would fling it in their teeth forever. But 
the gallantry of the Albany boys stood even this 
test. In consideration of the timidity of the fair 
damsels by their sides, groundless as this timidity 
was, they could bear even tauntsand scorn. A 
low, provoking chuckle from Yankee Tom, as Dirk 
unwillingly tightened the reins and prepared to 
follow in the wake of the little company, roused 
the young Hollander’s metal. 

‘“* Dunder and blitzen!” he exclaimed, leaping 
from the wagon, and flourishing his whip around 
the ears of Tom ; “‘ for the ravine I started, and to 
the ravine I'll go, if the old serpent and alli his 
crew should lay themselves in my path, hissing at 
me with the same lying tongue that turned the 
brain of mother Eve. ‘They couldn’t beat a Yankee 
if they did.” 

It took scarce five minutes to adjust matters and 
make a’transfer of the seat at Alice’s right hand 
to Yankee Tom; though the little maiden’s pout- 
ing lip gave unequivocal proof that ‘“ anybody 
would not do to drive Alice,” except in an emer- 
gency. There was, however, a look of real, heart- 
felt concern on the face of Tom, that could not 
have been altogether affected, and this puzzled our 
hero sorely. He was doubtless to encounter some- 
thing, and he would have liked well to know the 
form of the enemy. 

‘* He thinks he has played a fine trick upon me,” 
muttered Dirk, as he turned back to the little vil- 
lage to arm himself preparatory to an encounter 
with the embodied principle of evil ; and then his 
lip curled, and a gleam of satisfaction flashed across 
his sturdy face, as his ready wit suggested a rare 
revenge. Comforted with some private reflections, 
he jogged on, and without loss of time was soon 
equipped and on his way to the ravine. “Ha! 
ha!” laughed wild Dirk at his own thoughts, 
‘“‘ Ho! ho!” meanwhile his eye glanced along the 
barrel of his rifle in an experienced way, and quite 
leisurély ; and then he turned it round and peered 
in at the muzzle, as though it had been a telescope. 
‘‘Ha! ha! ha! Just the thing! horns and all! 
ha! ha!” and with peal on peal that sent every 
living thing about him scampering to a place ot 
safety, our young adventurer disappeared in the 
dark old forest. 
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The sun had been below the horizon but a half 
hour, and his red beams yet lingered, as though a 
signal-fire had been lighted on the summit of the 
Helderberg hills to warn the people westward of 
his approach, when the gay party returned from 
their excursion to the bush. The first inquiry was 
for Dirk Van Deusen, and John Van Brom and 
Hans Schonhoven passed around the hill to the red 
farm house to satisfy the anxious curiosity of the 
waiting company. Eut Dirk had not been seen 
since morning, when, in the best of humor with him- 
self and all the world, he shouldered his rifle and 
walked to the woods alone. It was strange, very 
strange indeed! quite unaccountable! and many a 
head went late to its pillow that night, turning 
lingeringly from the little window which he must 
necessarily pass if he returned ; and Dirk Van Deu- 
sen was the burthen of many a sleeper’s thoughts, 
though in certainly most questionable company. 

Morning came, and clouds or rather constella- 
tions of pretty faces were early at the windows, 
and earnest eyes sought the red farm house with 
singular interest. In due time all the Van Deusens 
had made themselves visible save the one sought— 
the nimble-footed, light-hearted Dirk. Then little 
groups of girls, with their milking pails on their 
arms, drew themselves together by the corners of 
the court yard fences, conversing in mysterious 
whispers ; while the “boys,” carefully shunning 
intercourse with each other, lest they should be 
drawn into acknowledging a weakness, walked 
apart in evident uneasiness. It was late in the 
morning—so late that every floor had been scrub- 
bed, the milk had been set away to ceol, and the 
wheel had commenced its monotonous buz before 
Dirk Van Deusen made his appearance. And 
then what a figure! He had never been seen to 
wear that coat before ; he had certainly put on his 
father’s by mistake, so loosely did it hang about 
his shoulders ; and as for his cravat, he had pro- 
bably left it in the bush, for Dirk was very par- 
ticular about making a smart appearance, and 
however given to pig-stealing, had never been 
known to violate the “ minor morals,” as far as 
they were understood at Albany. His hair had 
evidently been untouched since the combing and 
queuing of the previous morning ; and his hat, 
which had always been stuck jauntily on one side 
of his head, as becoines a hearty “ good fellow,” 
was now slouched over his eyes, as if it would 
either shut out some horrible spectre or veil a 
secret sorrow from the prying eyes of the world. 
Oh, a sorry figure was Dirk Van Deusen—wild Dirk 
no more; for he walked with the slow, measured 
tread, not of a priest, but a penitent. Men, wo- 
men and children, shook their heads as they looked 
upon him, and heavy sighs fullowed him, and 
everybody put on a most pitiful expression, and 
whispered, “ poor Dirk !” 
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Weeks passed away, and Dirk’s malady in- 
creased. A strange infatuation seemed to have 
seized upon him, for every few days he made a 
pilgrimage to the bush, each time returning more 
beside himself than before. His gun and rod were 
entirely forsaken; he no longer shared in the 
amusements common to the season, and even the 
athletic exercises upon which he had prided him- 
self were abandoned. Only once had he been 
known to evince a touch of his former spirit. 
Yankee Tom, instead of pitying his forlorn state 
as others did, had evidently owed him a grudge 
from the beginning; and one day, when they 
happened to meet ina public place, high words 
ensued between them. Nobody understood the 
ground of the difficulty, for both parties, with evi- 
dent intent even in the midst of their anger, made 
that obscure ; but at one whispered, sneering word 
from Tom, wild Dirk was turned into a tiger. He 
sprang at his antagonist’s throat ina rage ; but 
releasing that on a cry from the spectators, he 
cudgelled the poor Yankee’ until he was fain to 
cry for quarter and make good his retreat. 

Dirk’s mysterious aberration made a deep im- 
pression on the little community where he had 
ever reigned lord paramount of jovialness and mis- 
chief. Indeed, it occasioned a great loss to socie- 
ty, as great as the breaking up of the legislature 
now does; and there was not an individual in 
Albany but felt it. The poor Van Staats, howev- 
er, felt it the most deeply. The practical jokes 
which he had played, the stories he had told, and 
the songs he had sung were all treasured in their 
memories ; and the “ bewitched” young man was 
mourned as one dead ; for did not his face proclaim 
him dead to all joy? and certainly if (as no one 
doubted) he had entered into an unholy compact 
with the Demon of the Bush, he was thrice dead to 
all that gives a zest to life, even to hope. One 
thing only Dirk continued to sing, and that was 
the fragment of an old ballad which he had learned 
of a Yankee captain of a sloop upon the river. 
Little Alice Van Staats had a smattering of Eng- 
lish, and her heart ached for the wretched Dirk as 
he dwelt long and sorrowfully upon the words, 


“Oh, Lord! what is this worldy’s \ lyase, 
That changeth as the mone!” 


True, the burden of the song was, 


“ For in my mynde, of all mankynde, 
I love but you alone.” 


And this Alice supposed to be a kind of oath of 
fealty, sworn and constantly repeated to the dark 
spirit who held the poor youth in thrall. But when 
her attentive ear caught the words, 


“ For [ must to the green-wold go, 
Alone, a banyshed man,”’ 


% 
she could scarce suppress a scream of terror ; and 
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then as she revolved the subject in her mind, her 
little heart came near breaking, for she was no more 
in doubt as to wild Dirk’s destiny. “ He has sold 
himself to the Demon of the Bush,” thought Alice, 
and when at last, in the excess of her tribulation, 
she ventured to address a word to Yankee Tom 
onthe subject, he answered with provoking cool- 
ness, “* Yes, he is sold.” 

All summer long did poor Alice fret her good 
little nature about wild Dirk ; and all summer did 
the Albanians watch and criticise him, believing 
every strong wind raised for his especial torment, 
and every thunder storm a particular provision of 
the enemy to spirit him away. 

But the season for thunder storms passed ; though 
the wild November winds as they howled through 
the dismal forest, or went sighing around the corners 
of the houses, whispering among the gay tiles and 
screeching from the swinging sign boards, had no 
tendency to relieve superstition. As autumn deep- 
ened into winter, however, another ‘* change came 
o’er the spirit” of our hero. The sadness and 
dejection that had marked his first intercourse with 
the woodland spirit had in a measure passed away, 
and left in its place a serious thoughtfulness, in 
perfect keeping with his improved stature and more 
independent bearing. Some said that the power 
of the Demon was waning, for there was a con- 
scious manliness in Dirk’s demeanor incompatible 
with such fearful thraldom ; others said he had 
been granted a longer lease of life, and that joy at 
this unexpected favor gave him the erect head 
and firm step so different from his former air of 
drooping melancholy. Indeed, so changed was he 
that had it not been for his mysterious visits to the 
ravine, even in the dead of winter, it might have 
been thought that wild Dirk had won the victory— 
passed a non-intercourse law, and so come off the 
gainer by a fine relay of thought, for the relief of 
the overtasked ministers to his frolicking propensi- 
ties. That winter Dirk’s handsome sledge was 
broken into fragments by the accommodating 
neighbors who volunteered to take the useless 
article off his hands ; his skates were appropriated 
by his hopeful brother, Pietre, and his smart Sun- 
day coat was never donned save on the occasion 
of his mystic orgies with the Demon of the Bush. 
His companions sadly missed their leader, for now 
he had no interest in their “ scrapes,” and listened 
to the relation of their most daring and ingenious 
feats with the supercilious indifference of a lordly 
magistrate bending his ear to the revelations of 
street brawlers. While his old comrades pursued 
their unmeaning revels, Dirk joined the married 
men in the tap-room ; discussed the affairs of gov- 
ernment with them, received many useful hints on 
the nature of soils and the mysteries of trade, and 
vied with them in the use of the “ pyp” and 
‘* zoopje.” 
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One day, early in the spring, Dirk Van Deuzen 
was observed to be in a mood unusually sombre 
and abstracted. In the after part of the day he 
took a stroll along the bank of the river, but 
whether in silent contemplation of its majestic 
beauty, cr with an eye to its finny inhabitants, or 
to make some discovery with regard to its naviga- 
bleness, or with suicidal intent, the lookers-on 
could not determine. All agreed, however, in 
keeping a sharp look out, probably to prevent 
mischief. 

Evening came, and the bewitched was not in 
the tap-room as usual, nor had he been seen going 
to the bush, and little Pietre Van Deusen who 
shared in the wonder that his brother had created, 
published his absence from the fireside. Could he 
have thrown himself into the river? It was scarcely 
possible, for he had been, during his perambulations, 
the focus of many interested eyes ; but nevertheless 
the whole town was alive with apprehensions. 
The walk in front of the red farm house became 
suddenly a very popular promenade, but for a long 
time curiosity, unselfish though it was, was entirely 
baffled. Finally an individual, more sharp sighted 
than the rest, discovered a feeble light streaming 
from the little window close in the angle of the 
sharp-pointed gable, and as it neither changed its 
position nor flickered nor varied in any way, it 
was suggested that Dirk might have chosen sume 
more private mode of exit from his trials than a 
cold bath, and might at that very moment be dan- 
gling in a hempen noose in the garret of his own 
home. But how should the query be decided? 
There was no ladder at hand, and even if there 
had been, climbing up the side of other people’s 
houses might be considered indicative of something 
more than a commendable curiosity ; at any rate, 
Dirk Van Deusen, were he in the land of the liv- 
ing, had the spirit to resent this officious encroach- 
ment on his privacy. But we, self-willed humans, 
when once we have an end in view, seldom fail 
to invent the means of accomplishing it ; and the 
Albanians in this instance evinced a talent for 
stratagem, in no wise discreditable to the species. 

Climbing the hill side, they at last gained an 
elevation whence they could look directly in at the 
little window. Upon an old cask, with his arins 
folded, his legs crossed, and his chin evincing a 
strong inclination to hide behind his shirt collar, 
sat Dirk Van Deusen, looking very much the culprit 
indeed. Directly before him, with his full, fair face 
protruding forward, his elbows resting on his knees, 
and his whole attitude evincing a state of parental 
solicitude, old Dirk maintained a position of patri- 
archal dignity. For a long time neither seemed to 
move. At last the old gentleman arose from his 
sitting posture and walked toward the head of the 
stairs, leaving Dirk alone with his forehead now 
resting in the palms of both hands. With a slow, 
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very slow step, he descended ; and it seemed an 
age to the waiting people on the hill, before his 
head again appeared above the floor. He brought 
with him something ; it might be a Bible, for the 
purpose of exorcising the foul fiend, for it was de- 
livered with affecting solemnity ; possibly it was a 
pocket-book, for Dirk received it with a deep 
thankfulness of manner, very common on such oc- 
casions. As the young man bowed in acknow- 
ledgement, the father’s hand was laid upon his 
head ; and it was evident that Dirk was grateful 
for the blessing, for he pressed the kind hand for 
a moment between his own, and then the two 
descended the stairs together. The next morning 
no one rose early enough to see Dirk’s departure 
for the bush ; but they all saw him return before 
the sun was half way up the heavens; and then 
such a bustling time as they had at the red farm 
house! Dirk scarcely waited to say good-bye to 
his mother and sisters, but marched off to the river 
by his father’s side, his troop of brothers following, 
and a still larger troop of negroes bringing up the 
rear. Certainly the young Albanian had spent but 
little time in preparing for his journey ; for, besides 
his arms, a couple of blankets, a knapsack and 
eanoe constituted his al]. Arrived at the river, 
each one shook him by the hand ; for a moment 
his head bent beneath a father’s blessing ; then, 
stepping upon the fragile toy to which he was 
about to commit himself and his fortunes, he was 
followed by a hale negro of about his own age ; 
and both grasping a paddle, the arrow-like bark 
shot out into the stream. For a moment all stood 
upon the shore, watching the little canoe with its 
precious freight as it labored against the current ; 
then, suddenly recollecting a superstition concern- 
ing the last look, they turned half-lingeringly away, 
and were soon all engaged in their respective 
duties. 

A rich, mellow, autumnal glow had superseded 
summer's lavish greenness ; on the sky, the cultur- 
ed fields, and more deeply still on the gorgeous 
old forest trees, had settled a golden hue, as if even 
nature’s wealth must wear the garb of that which 
man most prizes. ‘The mellow upple nestled down 
and attempted to hide itself in the mown grass, 
scarlet berries looked gaily out from fading foliage, 
and the hickory and chestnut but waited another 
frost to come rustling down as though at the call 
of the busy little squirrel, which was already en- 
gaged in laying aside his winter store. 

More than a year had passed since the notable 
June morning which had constituted an ever me- 
morable era in the life of Dirk Van Deusen; and 
now the little wagons were out again, and a larger, 
more gaily dressed and merrier company took the 
same direction that had then been taken. ‘his 
time the procession was headed by Yankee Tom 
and pretty Miss Vanderling, but next in order 
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came Dirk Van Deusen, with the little hunch back 
all in a tremor of jJaughter again by his side. 

“To the ravine?” inquired Tom, leering over 
his shoulder, with an attempt at good-humored 
archness. 

“To the ravine,” answered wild Dirk, with a 
flourish of the whip much afier the old sort, and 
poor little Alice Van Staats declared that she 
should die with laughing. On they went, hurry 
scurry, over twisted roots that tilted the forward 
wheels of the wagon up, and into bogs that brought 
them down again with a right good will, over little 
log bridges tied together with withes of green 
beech, and under natural arches made by the inter- 
lacing of boughs all gorgeous in the drapery of 
autumn. They reached the ravine, whence a 
track had been recently cut through the trees and 
underbrush ; and a mile’s drive brought them to a 
fine clearing several acres in extent. 

“Yankee Tom knows the road,” whispered 
tiny Alice, clapping her little hands together and 
bursting into a clear, free laugh; then, stopping 
suddenly, she looked up half reproachfully into her 
companion’s face and said, in a tone of chiding, 
“If you had only told me, Dirk!” The young 
man blushed, (an exceedingly unfashionable thing, 
by the way, now-a-days,) and attempted to stam- 
mer out an apology, but Alice interrupted him. 

** Never mind, Dirk—no matter now, since ’tis 
over. We shall be very happy—that is you will 
and ”—— 

“ And you, too, Alice.” 

Tiny Alice shook her head and looked very 
serious. ‘ If you live in the bush, it will be very 
lonesome at the settlement, and I don’t think any- 
body will be much happy !” 

Dirk did not reply, for at that moment the horse 
of Yankee Tom drew up before a little dwelling 
closely imbowered in forest trees, and vines trans- 
planted from the low lands of Holland. Two or 
three blacks, all in a broad grin, appeared at the 


door, their large, white eyes assuming an unusual _ 


largeness and whiteness, whenever they chanced 
to fall on “‘ massa Dirk ;” and, before Alice knew 
it, she found herself in just the neatest, prettiest 
little room, as she believed, in the wide world. 
True, the ornamental tiles were wanting about the 
fireplace, and the floor, instead of being checked 
off into lozenges, wore as much of its natural hue 
as a constant use of scrubbing material had left 
it, but there were Delft pitchers and glass tumblers, 
all full of autumn flowers ; and overhead were 
green arches, kept in a constant undulation by the 
stirring of the breeze ; and aside, and around, 


’ hung festoons of the same material, spotted with 


cardinal flowers, orchises, and asters. Atice could 
only raise her hands with a delighted “0!” for 
the little maiden had never read fairy tales ; she 
knew nothing of the creations of the “ wonderful 
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lamp,” and if she had been transported into the 
palace of an eastern prince, occupying the very 
highest point of magic lore, she would most proba- 
bly have mistaken its jewels for imitation stars and 
loved the flowers better. At any rate this was 
a palace to her, and just such a one as she could 
appreciate. Dear, darling Alice! would that all 
were like thee, satisfied with that coming within 
the compass of their power of appreciation! Then 
there would be less distortion of taste, less strain- 
ing after effect, more naturalness, and truth, and 
beauty, and more, much more happiness. 

The room was soon crowded, and all were very 
merry. Then came a simple, solemn ceremony, 
and wild Dirk was no longer a “boy.” The dis- 
tribution of the bride’s cake, dear reader, to some 
of us would be very interesting ; and the apple 
pies, oleykoeks and other good things that followed 
in the course of the day, with the grand feast to- 
ward evening, all deserve especial description ; but 
there are individuals who would disapprove of this 
branching off from the sweets of sentiment to those 
of sense, and so I forbear. 

And the bride? the sylvan demon? Ah, verily, 
Dirk had sold himself, soul and body, life and 
spirit, to a witch ten thousand times more puissant 
than the old lady of Endor. That eye! that deep, 
warm, dewy eye, leading you away down into the 
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heart, and prisoning you there! the fresh, soft, 
downy cheek! the lips—two breathing flower 
buds! those rare dimples gathering on the face 
and disappearing with every light and shadow of 
the heart! Oh, these were fearful snares! No 
wonder Yankee Tom had warned poor Dick 
against the machinations of the sylvan spirit, par- 
ticularly as he had found himself beneath the in- 
fluence of her magic spells only the day previous. 
Poor little Alice had never felt so proud as on that 
nuptial morning ; and when the round, white arm 
of the bride encircled her neck, and wild Dirk, on 
the other hand, whispered a well-matured plan 
from which she was not excluded, the poor, pale 
hunchback grew almost straight, and her thin face 
put on a spiritual beauty which even the exquisite 
Egeria, to whom her benefactor owed his meta- 
morphose, could not boast. 

A charming little bird's nest soon nestled 
among the magnificent old trees, within an ar- 
row’s flight of the river’s side, the home of light, 
and love and benevolence ; with no spirit to dis- 
turb the quiet of the scene, worse than the gentle, 
heart-subduing one who had tamed wild Dirk Van 
Deusen, rendering him not only a thinking being, 
but a useful man, and in time a prosperous and in- 
fluential citizen. 
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I've worshipped the brilliant, 
And hung on each word, 

When the pinion of genius 
Enchantingly stirred. 


For the love of the gifted 
I've ardently pined, 

And let hope’s falcon loose 
Down the pitiless wind. 


For the beams of their deep eyes 
Are kindled for all, 

And minds that are richest 
Deem fealty a thrall. 


They live for the muny, 
To win is their pride, 

And for this they will trifle 
With all things beside. 


Away, fond illusion ! 
No star will descend, 
With the light of my bosom 
Forever to blend. 


Let the palm tree all stately 
Woo every chance gale, 
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And the lily for thee 
Its pure odors exhale. 


Let sterner hearts venture 
The ocean to brave, 

On the lake’s crystal bosom 
Thy pennon shall wave. 


Truth’s pearl is a treasure 
Beyond a high name, 
And a pure heart endeareth 
More deeply than fame. 


If the world call thee humble, 
O! mark not its tone, 

For the mate thou hast chosen 
Is wholly thine own. 


Life’s sands will fall gently 
When thou, at her side, 

Fillest every sweet dream 
Of thy innocent bride. 


Thought’s flight may grow weury, 
Pride wither in dust, 

But thy soul will rejoice 
In a limitless trust. 
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Poetry seems as capricious in her alliances as 
opinion. She is as frequently wedded to gladness 
as to gloom. When we recal the fortunes and 
character of her votaries, it seems impossible that 
an element so peculiar should co-exist with such 
opposite tendencies of mind and traits of feeling. 
Like the mysterious combinations of light, which 
yields a verdant gloom to the cypress, and a rosy 
hue to the cloud, with one lucent effluence pro- 
ducing innumerable tints, the spirit of poetry as- 
similates with every variety of human sentiment, 
from the deepest shadows of misanthropy to the 
freshest bloom of delight. She elevated the 
stern will of Dante into grandeur, and softened the 
passion of Laura’s Jover into grace. In some 
buoyant child of the south, she appears like a play- 
ful nymph, crowned with roses ; and breathes over 
a northern harp like an autumn wind sighing 
through a forest of pines. She brooded with mel- 
ancholy wildness over the soul of Byron, and scat- 
tered only flowers in the path of Metastasio. Al- 
ternately she wears the complacent smile of an 
Epicurean and the cold frown of a stoic. Now 
she seems a blessing, and now a bane; inspires 
one with heroism, and enervates another with de- 
light ; sometimes reminds us of the ocean, way- 
wardly heaving a hapless barque, and again wears 
the semblance of a peaceful stream, in whose clear 
waters the orbs of heaven seem to slumber. Thus 
poetry follows the universal law of contrast, and is 
true to the phases of life. She not only reflects 
the different orders of character, but the changeful 
moods of each individual ; appeals to every class of 
sympathies, and adapts herself to every peculiarity 
of experience. She has an echo for our glee, and 
an accompaniment for our sadness; she can exalt 
the reverie of the philosopher, and glorify the 
lover’s dreams; kneel with the devout, and swell 
the mirth of the banquet; attune the solemn har- 
mony of a Milton, and the melodious sweetness of 
a Moore. 

With the prevailing thoughtfulness that belongs 
to British poetry, it is striking to contrast the bril- 
liauncy of Moore. He seems to bring the vivacious 
aud kindly genius of his country, with an honest 
and cheerful pride, into the more stately ranks of 
the English minstrels. lis sparkling conceits and 
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NO. II.—MOORE. 


breathe of pleasure. Even when pathetic their 
influence is the same, for grief is robbed of its 
poignancy and soothed into peace. The severity 
of thought, the strain of high excitement, the tu- 
mult of passion, are alike avoided. We are not 
carried to the misty heights of contemplation, nor 
along the formal paths of detail; but are left to 
saunter through balmy meadows or repose in deli- 
cious groves. If sometimes a painful idea is 
evolved, a musical rhyme or bright image at once 
harmonizes the picture. We are seldom permitted 
to realize the poem, so constantly is maintained the 
idea of the song. An impression such as the vol- 
untary numbers of the troubadour convey, like 


the overflowing of a lightsome yet imaginative - 


spirit, continually pervades us. No wrestling with 
the great mysteries of being, no studied attempts 
to reach the height of some “ great argument,” 
characterize the song of Moore, but a melodious 
dalliance with memory and hope, a gay or pensive 
flight above the toilsome and the actual into the 
free domain of romance. With all these attrac- 
tions, the poetry of Moore is in no small degree 
artificial. ‘The highest, as well as the most touch- 
ing song, is undoubtedly that which springs warmly 
from the poet’s life and emotions. This is, with- 
out doubt, the case with many of the effusions of 
the bard of Erin; on the other hand, we frequently 
meet in his pages with gems brought from afar, 
beauties that obviously have been garnered, rather 
than naturally suggested. Lalla Rookh, for in- 
stance, is the result of the author’s gleanings amid 
the traditions and natural history of the East. His 
treasures are used, indeed, with consummate skill, 
and no process but the meditative workings of a 
glowing mind could have blended them into pic- 
tures of such radiant beauty. Still, it is well to 
feel the distinction which obtains between the poe- 
try of the artist and the poetry of the man. It 
argues no ordinary facility and creativeness, for a 
minstrel to deliberately plan a work, as an archi- 
tect does a temple ; and then, having collected the 
materials of the fabric, proceed to rear a harmo- 
nious and delightful structure. But there is a pro- 
cess in the art more divine than this. It is that of 
the bard who obeys, like a prophet, the call of in- 
spiration, utters chiefly what his own heart pleads 


? . . . 
sentimental luxury have a southern flavor. They ; to express, and throws into his poem the sincere 
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teachings of his inmost life. In such poetry there 
is a spell of.no transient power. It comes home 
to our highest experience. It is eminently sug- 
gestive. Like the echo of the mountains, it is full 
of lofty intimations. To this species of poetry 
Moore has but slightly contiibuted. His general 
tone is comparatively superficial. Fancy is his 
great characteristic. This is the quality which 
gives such a sparkling grace to his verse. Like 
the corruscations of frost-work and the phospho- 
rence of the sea, his fanciful charms play around 
and fascinate us; they give a zest to the passing 
hour, and kindle bright illusions in the monotonous 
circuit of existence ; but they seldom beam with 
the serene and enduring light of the stars. Moore 
is too much the creature of social and fashionable 
life to attain the highest range of Parnassus. He 
is necessarily, to some degree, conventional. His 
associations rarely transcend the present and pre- 
vailing in thought. In the Vale of Cashmere he 
does not forget the “ mirror,” and amid the “ light 
of other days,” his memory is busy with the “ ban- 
quet hall.” Moore especially deserves the title of 
accomplished. He is no rough ploughman, with 
nothing but the hills and firmament; with a rustic 
charmer or a crushed daisy, to awaken his muse ; 
he is no discontented peer, seeking in foreign ad- 
venture freedom from social! shackles ; but a cordial 
gentleman, ever ready with his pleasant repartee 
and his graceful song. He appears to equal advan- 
tage at the literary dinner and in the fashionable 
drawing-room; as a guide through the delicious 
labyrinths of oriental romance, and a companion at 
the festive board ; as a poet, a friend, and a man of 
the world. He is one of those men who seem born 
to ornament as well as to delight; to give a new 


grace to pleasure and an imaginative glow to so- + 


cial life. There is room for constant discrimina- 
tion in estimating Moore. He has written a mass 
of verses which are of temporary interest, and of so 
little merit that we cannot choose but wonder that 
he should annex them to his more finished produc- 
tions. ‘ Lalla Rookh” and the “ Loves of the 
Angels” are the best of his long compositions, and 
of these the beautiful episode of * Paradise and the 
Peri” bears the most brilliant traces of his genius. 
His fame, however, will doubtless rest eventually 
on the “ Melodies.” It is to be regretted that so 
many evidences of hasty and casual impressions, 
at once immature and injudicious, should appear 
among the gems of such a minstrel. His notices 
of this country, for instance, founded on the most 
meagre observation, are scarcely worthy of so 
liberal a mind; and had the poet conscientiously 
examined the causes of the revolutionary failure of 
the Neapolitans, he would not have had the heart 
to write of a people so much “more sinned 
against than sinning,” so cruel an anathema as, 
** Ay, down to the dust with them, slaves as they 
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are.” The metaphors ofthis poet admirably illus- 
trate his power of fancy, indicated in the felicitous 
comparison of natural facts to moral qualities. In 
one of his dinner speeches, complimenting his 
hearers on their superiority to party malevolence, 
he says their “ noble natures, in the worst of times, 
would come out of the conflict of public opinion, 
like pebbles out of the ocean, more smooth and 
more polished by the very agitation in which they 
had been revolving.” And on the same occasion, 
speaking of Byron’s disposition “to wander only 
among the ruins of the heart,’’ he says that “ like 
the chestnut tree that grows best in volcanic soils, 
he luxuriates most where the conflagration of pas- 
sion has left its mark.” Joyful moments in the 
midst of misery he compares to 





“those verdant spots that bloom 
Around the crater’s burning lips, 
Sweetening the very edge of doom.” 


Among numerous similar examples are the fol- 
lowing: 
“In every glance there broke, without control, 
The flashes of a bright but troubled soul, 
Where sensibility still wildly played, 
Like lightning round the ruins it had made.” 


“Oh, colder than the wind thut freezes 
Founts, that but now in sunshine played, 
Is that congeuling pang which seizes 
The trusting bosom when betrayed.” 





“to see 

Those virtuous eyes forever turned on me, 
And in their light re-chastened silently, 

Like the stained web that whitens in the sun, 
Grow pure by being purely shone upon.” 


Music is a great element of Moore’s poetry. How 
few have succeded so well in softening the Teu- 
tonic jar of our language, and giving a flow to the 
verse and a cadence to the rythm, like the liquid 
tongues of the south! And what an ineffable charm 
has the melody given to his song! He compares 
his verses to “flies preserved in amber.” So be- 
guiling is the greater portion of the music that we 
can scarcely give a calm examination to the po- 
ems with which it is indissolubly associated. In 
this respect Moore enjoys a signal advantage. 
There is an anecdote of an ancient dame who re- 
fused to sanction the publication of her deceased 
partner’s sermons, “ because they couldn’t print the 
tone with them.” In poetry, how much depends 
upon the reader's tone, both of voice and of mind. 
How many noble pieces of verse slumber in obscu- 
rity for want of an oral interpreter! Elocutionary 
skill has revealed beauties in poetry of which even 
the author never dreamed. ‘The sweetest of 
Moore’s effusions are allied to delightful music. 
Sense and soul are simultaneously addressed, and 
perhaps no modern bard has been more widely 
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felt as well as acknowledged to be a poet. In 
the gay saloon, on the lonely sea, from the lips of 
the lady and the peasant, the student and the sailor, 
the lover and the hero, how often have breathed 
such airs as “The Meeting of the Waters,” 
*Love’s Young Dream,” “Come rest in this bo- 
som,” “ Oft in the Stilly Night,” “‘Come, ye Dis- 
consolate,” ‘Sound the Loud Timbrel,” ‘ Mary’s 
Tears,” and others as familiar in bower and hall. 
Thousands have responded to the sentiment of 
Byron: 


“ Were't the last drup in the well, 
As I gasped upon the brink, 
Ere my fainting spirit fell, 
’Tis to thee that [ would drink. 


“Tn that water, as this wine, 
The libation [ would pour 

Should be—Peace to thine and mine, 
Anda health to thee, Tom Moore!” 


There is certainly something real and grateful in 
such fame, and it is not surprising that Moore de- 
clares he has no idea of poetry, disconnected with 
music. 

The national associations connected with the 
poetry of Moore greatly enhance its attractions. 
As the bard of a depressed but noble people, whose 
sufferings are only equalled by their heartiness and 
hardihood, he claims universal sympathy. We 
cannot but remember that his strains breathe of a 
land so lovely and so impoverished that it has been 
aptly called Paradise Lost. In those touching 
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melodies which seem to embalm the fresh sou! of 
Erin in the days of her strength, what fervent ap- 
peals are there to every loyal and benevolent heart ! 
Indeed the very fact of gathering from the cotter’s 
fireside, from moor and valley and sequestered 
glen, the wild and melting notes of old Irish song, 
and wedding them to the language of modern re- 
finement, strikes us as one of the most romantic 
enterprises of modern poetry. If an Italian paint- 
ing, a Moorish fountain and an Egyptian pyramid 
affect us, as the surviving and beautiful memorials 
of a nation’s better day, how much more should 
we recognize the eloquent and simple music of a 
distant era, in which the glow of love, patriotism 
and grief is yet warm and thrilling. Not less in 
his personal traits than his muse does Moore illus- 
trate his country ; his patriotism, convivial talents 
and kindly feelings are equally characteristic. As 
the popular bard of Ireland, his position is singu- 
larly desirable. He is not lost in a crowd of versi- 
fiers and associated with a local school, but strikes 
the imagination as the poetical representative of a 
great and unfortunate nation. With the groans 
that echo from her afflicted shores his notes of 
fancy and feeling mingle, to remind us of the high 
and warm traits of the Irish heart, and of the flow- 
ers of genius still blooming amid the gloom of her 
distress. Well may he sing— 


“ Dear harp of my country! in darkness I found thee ; 
The cold chain of silence had hung o’er thee long, 
When proudly, my own Island harp! I unbound thee, 

And gave all thy chords to light, freedom and song! ”’ 


SQ 4 
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GREENWOOD CEMETERY. 


BY ARTHUR MORRELL. 


A MOURNFUL office is thine, old bell ! 

To ring forth naught but the last sad knell 

Of the coffined worm as he passeth by, 

And thou seem’st to say, “ Ye all must die!” 


No joyful peal dost thou ever ring ; 

But ever and aye, as hither they bring 

The dead to sleep ’neath the greenwood tree, 
Thy sound is heard, pealing mournfully. 


No glad occasion dost thou proclaim ; 

» Thy mournful tone is ever the same— 
The slow, measured peal, that tells of woe, 
Such as hearts that feel it may only know. 


Hadst thou the power of speech, old bell, 
Methinks strange stories thou’dst often tell ; 

How some are brought here, with tear and moan, 
While others pass by, unmourned, alone. 


How strangers are hither brought to sleep, 
Whose home, perhaps, was beyond the deep ; 
Who, seeking our shores, came but to die, 
And here in this hallowed spot to lie. 


How a wife hath followed a husband’s bier— 
How a husband hath followed a wife most dear; 
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How brother and sister have come in turn 
T’o shed their tears o’er a parent's urn. 


How father and mother, in accents wild, 
Have bewailed the loss of a darling child ; 
How a friend o’er a friend hath shed the tear, 
As he laid him down to slumber here. 


How the victim of sorrow’s ceaseless smart 
Hath given up life with a willing heart, 

And thought of this spot with a smiling face, 
Glad at last to find him a resting place. 


I wonder if thou dost ring, old be Il, 

For the rich mana longer, louder knell, 
Than thou dost for the poor who enter here 
On the humble and unpretending bier ? 


And dost thou ring forth a peal less sad 

For the pure and the good, than for the bad ? 
Or dost thou toll the same knell for all— 
The rich and the poor, the great and small ? 


O, a mournful office is thine, old bell ! 

To ring forth naught but the last sad knell 

Of the coffined worm as he passéth by— 

And thou seem’st to say, “ Thus all must die!” 
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THE LITTLE SLEIGHERS. 


ASKETCH OF A WINTER MORNING ON THE BATTERY. 


BY WALTER WHITMAN. 


Just before noon, one day last winter, when the 
pavements were crusted plentifully with ice-patches, 
and the sun, though shining out very brightly by 
fits and starts, seemed incapable of conveying any 
warmth, I took my thick overcoat, and prepared 
to sally forth on a walk. The wind whistled 
as I shut the door behind me, and when I turned 
the corner it made the most ferocious demonstra- 
tions toward my hat, which I was able to keep on 
my head not without considerable effort. My 
flesh quivered with the bitter coldness of the air. 
My breath appeared steam. Qu-foo-o! how the 
gust swept along ! 

Coming out into Broadway, I wended along by 
the Park, St. Paul’s church, and the icicle-tipped 
trees in Trinity grave-yard. Having by this time 
warmed myself into a nice glow, I grew more 
comfortable, and felt ready to do any deed of dar- 
ing that might present itself—even to the defiance 
of the elements which were growling so snappishly 
around me. 

When I arrived at Battery-place—at the cross- 
ing which leads from that antique, two story, 
corner house, to the massive iron gates on the 
opposite side—I must confess that I was for a mo- 
ment in doubt whether I had not better, after all, 
turn and retrace my steps. The wind absolutely 
reared. I could hear the piteous creaking of the 
trees on the Battery as the branches grated against 
one another, and could see how they were bent 
down by the power of the blast. Out in the bay 
the waves were rolling and rising, and over the 
thick rails which line the shore-walk dashed 
showers of spray, which fell upon the flag stones 
and froze there. 

But it was a glorious and inspiriting scene, with 
all its wildness. I gave an extra pull of my hat 
over my brows—a closer adjustment of my collar 
around my shoulders, and boldly ventured onward. 
I stepped over the crossing, and passed through 
the gate. 

Ha! ha! 


Let the elements run riot! There 


is an exhilarating sensation—a most excellent and 

enviable fun—in steadily pushing forward against 
the stout winds ! 

The whole surface of the Battery was spread 

with snow. It seemed one mighty bride’s couch, 
Vou. 1.—8. 
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and was very brilliant, too, as though varnished 
with a clear and glassy wash. This huge, white 
sheet, glancing back a kind of impudent defiance 
to the sun, which shone sharply the while, was not, 
it seemed, to be left in its repose, or without an 
application to use and jollity. Many dozens of 
boys were there, with skates and small sleds—very 
busy. Oh, what a noisy and merry band ! 

The principal and choicest of the play tracks 
was in that avenue, the third from the water, 
known to summer idlers there as “ Lovers’ Walk.” 
For nearly ite whole length it was a continued 
expanse of polished ice, made so partly by the 
evenness of the surface and partly by the labor of 
the boys. This fact I found out to my cost ; for, 
turning in it before being aware that it was so fully 
preoccupied and so slippery, I found it necessary 
to use the utmost caution or run the certainty of a 
fall. 

“ Pawny-guttah !” Gentle lady, (I must here 
remark,) or worthy gentleman, as the case may 
be, whose countenance bends over this page, and 
whose opportunities have never led you to know 
the use, meaning and import, conveyed in the 
term just quoted—call to your side some bright- 
eyed boy—a brother or a son, or a neighbor's son, 
and ask him. 

‘‘ Pawny-guttah !”’ I stepped aside instinctively, 
and, with the speed of an arrow there came gliding 
along, lying prone upon a sled, one of the boyish 
troop. The polished steel runners of his little 
vehicle sped over the ice with a slightly grating 
noise, and he directed his course by touching the 
toe of either boot, behind him, upon the ice, as he 
wished to swerve to the right or left. 

Who can help loving a wild, thoughtless, heed- 
less, joyous boy? Oh, let us do what we can— 
we who are past the time—let us do what we may 
to aid their pleasures and their little delights, and 
heal up their petty griefs. Wise is he who is 
himself a child at times. A man may keep his 
heart fresh and his nature youthful, by mixing 
much with that which is fresh and youthful. Why 
should we, in our riper years, despise these little 
people, and allow ourselves to think them of no 
higher consequence than trifles and unimportant 


toys? 
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I know not a prettier custom than that said to 
be prevalent in some parts of the world, of cover- 
ing the corpses of children with flowers. They 
pass away, frail and blooming, and the blossom of 
a day is indeed their fittest emblem. Their great- 
est and worst crimes were but children’s follies, 
and the sorrow which we indulge for their death 
has a delicate refinement about it, flowing from 
ideas of their innocence, their simple prattle, and 
their affectionate conduct while living. Try to 
love children. It is purer, and more like that of 
angels than any other love. 

Reflections somewhat after this cast were pass- 
ing in my mind as I paused a moment and gazed 
upon those little sleighers. What a miniature, 
too, were they of the chase of life! Every one 
seemed intent upon his own puny objects—every 
one in pursuit of ‘ fan.” 

The days will come and go, and the seasons roll 
on, and these young creatures must grow up and 
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launch out in the world. Who can foretell their 
destinies? Some wil! die early and be laid away 
in their brown beds of earth, and thus escape the 
thousand throes, and frivolities, and temptations, 
and miserable fictions and mockeries which are 
interwoven with our journey here on earth. Some 
will plod onward in the path of gain—that great 
idol of the world’s worship—and have no higher 
aspirations than for profit upon merchandize. Some 
will love, and have those they love look coldly 
upon them ; and then, in their sickness of heart, 
curse their own birth-hour. But all, all will re- 
pose at last. 

Why, what a sombre moralist I have become! 
Better were it to listen to the bell-like music of 
those children’s voices ; and, as I turn to wend 
my way homeward, imbue my fancy with a kin- 
dred glee and joyousness! Let me close these 
mottled reveries. 


—___—_—» 0+ e=—__ 
MUSIC. 


“'Tuere’s music in everything around us. Calm and holy music in the unbreathing things of nature, to whieh man 


_ would do well to hearken.”"— Ettrick Shepherd. 


There’s music on the earth, 
Unwrit by human pen, 
There’s music bursting forth 
From every hill and glen: 
Vain man! and can’st thou deem 
Thy puny powers control 
The gushing of that stream 
That pours upon the soul, 
And through the bosom stealing, 
In all unuttered feeling ? 
There’s music in the dome of night, 
When shedding forth their mellow light, 
A thousand gems bestud the sky, 
A thousand notes of melody. 
Music breathes her spirit forth 
When darkness wraps the earth, 
And echo wakes no slumbering sound 
To break the stillness, so profound. 
And yon pale orb that throws its light 
In solemn cadence o’er the night, 
Has music for the troubled soul 
That Linds it in its calm control. 


There’s music in the balmy breath 

Of spring, when from the realms of death 

She calls the flower of life again, 

And decks with gorgeous hues the plain, 

Then wakes to notes of harmony, 

The grove’s enchanting minstrelsy. 

There’s soul-absorbing music in the scene, 
When sober autumn, robed in fading green 
And yellow, clothes with solemn drapery 

The pictured landscape and the spreading lea ; 
When wailing winds, that melt the soul to hear, 
Murmur the gloomy requiem of the year. 
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There's music, when athwart the vault of heaven 
The madd’ning tempest’s awful car is driven— 
When rolling clouds pile up to form 
The dread pavilion of the storm, 
And lurid lightnings play 
Their awful gambols on his path, 
And deep-mouthed thunders bray 
Their uwiu! notes of threatened wrath ; 
The frighted world 
In darkness furled— 
The trembling mountains nod, 
The forest bends, 
And crashing, rends, 
As if the mighty God 
In awful majesty was riding forth, 
To wreak his slumbering venzeunce on the earth. 


Music’s in the rolling ocean, 
When lashed to fury by the storms, 
The waves in wild commotion, 
Foam-crested, toss their giant forms 
In majesty on high, 
And lick the frighted sky. 


There's music in the murmur low 
Of gentle waters rippling by— 
There’s music in the onward flow 
Of rivers in their majesty. 
There's music in the bubbling fountain— 
There's music on the sun-bathed mountain— 
There's music on the earth— 
There’s music in the air— 
And music into birth 


Is bursting EVERYWHERE. 
J. F. B. 
Washington City. 
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THE CONVICT’S DEATH-BED. 





BY CHARLES M. M’LACHLAN. 





Tue unfortunate subject of the present story forms 
but one item in the immense aggregate of similar 
cases which swell the volume of the Newgate cal- 
endar; for probably scarcely a term of the Old 
Bailey sessions passes—and they are held monthly 
~~—without one or more of the same character being 
recorded. Some are of more painful interest than 
the rest, and are fitted to create deep sympathy for 
the unhappy victim of metropolitan dissipation, 
wo, carried away by its glittering temptations 
and imaginary pleasures, too late awakes to the 
paintul reality of his own hopeless degradation. 

ilenry Wilcox was the only son of his mother, 
and she was a widow. It is not surprising, then, 
that he was petted and indulged to a fault, and 
that he grew up a wilful, reckless and a selfish 
man—the very worst qualities for one whose lot is 
cast, in early life, amidst the besetting sins of a 
London career. At the time when 1 made his 
acquaintance he was a clerk in a merchant's 
counting house, with every prospect of advance- 
ment; for though only nineteen, he held a situation 
of responsibility, and had the confidence of his em- 
ployers. But the tavern was his bane—he was 
acquainted with every ‘free and easy” about 
town, and each night was devoted to one or the 
other of them. His cigar case was filled with the 
choicest brand, which, with wines of the most ex- 
pensive kind, was always at the service of his com- 
panions. 

The tavern orgies, unfitted as they are for every 
age, are peculiarly so for youth. They create 
habits which, once acquired, are not easily shaken 
off. A besotted young man is a degrading sight— 
if possible, even more so than the aged drunkard ; 
in one the energies of life are flickering, and must 
soon expire—and we pity him, because the hopes 
that should brighten the close of existence must 
give but a feeble gleam, if they are not darkened 
altogether. ‘I’o the man “ full of years,” the world 
is as a thing of yesterday ; but with the other, it is 
all before him—a God-created paradise of joy and 
love, or a hell of misery to those who make it so. 
His path is to choose. Of duty, to labor and enjoy 
its fruits, or of indolence and ease and sin, to reap 
the reward in misery and shame. 

I watched the approach of my young friend to- 
ward the dreadful vortex with the most painful 
emotion, and tried by every means to save him, 
but in vain; he laughed at my earnestness and 
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mocked at all my warnings, and unwilling to be- 
hold a destruction I could not avert, we parted— 
reluctantly on my part, but no doubt much to his 
relief and satisfaction. 

Several months passed, and we met again; and 
to my surprise I learned that he was married. I 
gladly accepted an invitation to visit his wife. She 
was a young creature of about seventeen, beautiful 
and joyous, for they were then in the first freshness 
of wedded happiness—all bounding joy—all hope, 
bright and sparkling in the future. There was, 
however, a peculiarity in his manner for which I 
could not account; his laugh lacked that hearti- 
ness which invariably creates a kindred feeling in 
another ; he was restless and uneasy—shrank from 
the look that met his own, and indeed acted so 
strangely as to create some misgivings in my mind 
that all was not right. Still my apprehensions 
were indefinite. I could not think him guilty, for 
surely he would never link the fate of that young 
girl with such sorrows as he must then suffer, or 
darken the clear future of her life with the clouds 
that must overshadow his. But though my fore- 
bodings shaped some evil, I little dreamed how 
fearfully they were to be realized, or that the 
selfishness of man could make him so great a vil- 
lain. 

For sone time afier the renewal of our acqgaint- 
ance he pursued a steady course ; but gradually he 
fell back into his old habits, and gave his nights to 
pleasure. I could not fail to become sensible of 
this, during my frequent visits to his apartments; 
nor could | close my eyes to the fact that his wife 
felt it keenly, though she never blamed him to me. 

I had accepted an invitation to dine with my 
friend one day, about three months after my first 
visit, and arrived at the door as the clock struck 
five. ‘To my surprise a stranger presented himself, 
who motioned me to enter the room quietly. I did 
so, and found Mrs. Wilcox lying on the sofa ina 
state of insensibility, and the servant girl kneeling 
by her side, sobbing bitterly. ‘I'he contents of a 
writing desk lay scattered upon the table in the 
utmost disorder, as though the papers had been 
hastily examined. The first thing that attracted 
my notice was a note in the handwriting of Wil- 
cox ; it was very brief: 

“© Tuesday morning. 

«“ Dear Mary—Permit the bearer to examine my 

writing desk. Henry.” 
115 
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After some difficulty I managed to gather from 
the servant that a gentleman, accompanied by a 
policeman, had been there, and having examined 
the papers, left without giving any reason for their 
visit ; that subsequently another letter had been re- 
ceived from Wilcox, which had caused her mistress 
a succession of fainting fits, rendering her totally 
insensible. This letter explained the mystery, and 


was as follows: 
“ Compter, Tuesday afternoon. 


“ My pear Mary—I placed my all upon a cast, 
and have lost ; and though you may hesitate to be- 
lieve it now, you will hereafter acknowledge that I 
am a consummate villain. Well, I played for a 
high stake—it was a desperate chance, and had 
the fates favored me I should have been respected 
and respectable; as it is, I am an outcast and 
despised. Though somewhat hardened, Mary, I 
have sufficient of manly feeling to deplore most 
sincerely the part I have acted toward you; for 
though in my first approaches to a heart, all too 
good for me, I was actuated by the worst species 
of mercenary calculation, I could not resist the in- 
fluence of your pure and gentle spirit, and better 
feelings soon swayed me—better! oh no; worse, 
far worse, since they led me to sacrifice you. I 
knew that your father was rich, and that his only 
child would largely share his wealth. I was in 
difficulties. The monies I had appropriated, be- 
longing to my employer, must ultimately be re- 
funded or I was lost. Detection, though warded 
off for a time, must come, and to prepare for the 
emergency I sought your love, in the desperate, 
the mad hope that a marriage with yourself would 
release me from my difficulties. You know the 
. result; the refusal of your father to listen to my 
proposals excited my passion, and with a feeling of 
mingled love and revenge, and maddened by dis- 
appointment, I persuaded you to elope. This is a 
fearful item in the catalogue of my sins, which will 
rise black before me in my dying hour. 
is not far off, Mary, for though I could live a thief, 
while undetected, I cannot exist, a branded one. 

** Mary, farewell! the world and you are yet 
young acquaintances—live to forget the cloud that 
for a while has cast its shadow upon your path. 
Live, for the world has joys for a heart so pure as 
yours, and brighter days will soon dawn upon yeu. 
Leave me to my wretchedness, I beseech you. I 


would see no one, and least of all, those I love. If 
I can escape a trial I will; if not, degradation ° 


must be my portion, but it will not be for long. 
Farewell, for ever farewell. Henry.” 


I hurry over the sorrow of that wretched young 
wife, and of my unavailing efforts to induce his 
employers to abandon the prosecution. Alas! this 
was impossible. However willing they might have 
been, they had not the power. When once the 
heavy, grated door of Newgate closes upon the 
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prisoner, no power of man can avert his fate. The 
law relaxes not its grasp until its victim has passed 
the ordeal and paid the penalty of his crime. So, 
having left Mrs. Wilcox with her parents, we could 
only wait with anxious solicitude the result of the 
trial. I had persuaded him to plead guilty, and 
his employer had promised to try every means to 
procure a light sentence. 

The morning fixed for his appearance in court 
I went there early, and as soon as the judges took 
their seats he was placed at the bar, there being 
only a few persons present. His personal appear- 
once, at all times highly interesting, was now ren- 
dered much more so by the excessive paleness of 
his countenance and the wild, fitful brightness of his 
eye. A tremor passed over him, as he advanced 
to the front of the dock and nervously clutched the 
top of it for support; his under lip trembled vio- 
lently, and indeed so great was his agitation that 
the word “ guilty,” when he replied to the usual 
question of the clerk, could scarcely be heard. 

The counsel for the prosecution then arose and 
stated the case. He said that from the high cha- 
racter the prisoner had sustained, and from circum- 
stances which had lately come to light, they were 
induced to ask that the utmost merey might be 


> shown to him—that the lightest sentence consistent 


with justice might be passed. The judge, a hard 
featured old man, continued to write the whole 
time, nor even looked up as the counsel closed, and 
there was a reasonable doubt that he even heard 
his remarks; he certainly gave no evidence of hav- 
ing done so, for when he at length looked toward 
the dock and said, “ remove the prisoner,” there 
was the same hard, cold expression, as though 
each source of feeling had long since been dried up 
in his heart. God help the poor wretches upon 
whom such a man sits in judgment! 

The sentences at the Old Bailey are all passed 
at the close of the term, and invariably at night. 
I know not why this particular time is chosen, un- 


> less it be to make the scene more imposing and 


solemn, for such is certainly its character in an 
eminent degree. The court room is at such times 
crowded to overflowing, many influenced by that 
strange desire to behold the agony of a fellow crea- 
ture; others again to gratify an idle curiosity, 
while many relatives and friends of the prisoners 
are there, awaiting with painful anxiety the sen- 
tence which is to separate them, perhaps forever, 
from those who, though guilty, are not the less 


’ loved. The sobs and stifled shrieks that some- 


times procced from the gallery, as the fatal words 
are proncunced, are trying to the hardest nature, 


» and many a villain who has listened, unmoved, to 


the sentence of banishment, has left the dock in 
tears, called forth by a well known voice, convul- 
sively pronouncing his name. 

Amidst such a scene as this Henry Wilcox was 
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placed at the bar, with several others. The re- 
corder made no direct allusion to him in his re- 
marks, but previous to pronouncing the sentence— 
seven years’ transportation—he said that all would 
not probably leave the country ; and this was the 
only intimation that any mercy was to be expected. 
He was again removed to the prison, and a few 
days afterward, upon inquiry there, I was informed 
that he had been sent off with several others that 
morning to the hulks. 

The hulks at the present time are merely re- 
ceiving ships, to which the convicts are sent until 
transports are ready to convey them to their desti- 
nation. Formerly short terms of transportation 
were passed in them, and many have dragged out 
their seven years of weary servitude in these dread- 
ful floating prisons. 

There are now three stations at which these 
convict ships or hulks aré placed—Woolwich, 
Chatham and Portsmouth—and the prisoners are 
employed at the dock yards, at those places, in the 
performance of such labor as is usually assigned to 
horses. Their dress consists of a coarse, gray suit 
—their small clothes buttoning at the knee—coarse 
worsted stockings and shoes, and a large slouched 
hat. Every particle of hair is shaved from their 
face, and that on the head is cut close to the scalp, 
leaving the letter C distinctly marked on the top, 
so that in the event of an escape, which sometimes 
happens, they may be at once identified as con- 
victs. The possibility of this is, however, provided 
against during the first few weeks of imprisonment 
by heavy chains, which are rivetted round the 
ancle and tied about the waist, something after the 
fashion of stage representation. With this weight 
attached to their bodies they are sent ashore in 
gangs, to do dock yard drudgery, and are often 
compelled to acts of severe labor, without any re- 
gard to their previous life or their physical ability 
to perform them. It is no matter of wonder, there- 
fore, that the hospital ship is constantly full, and 
that to many the sentence of transportation has 
been in fact the sentence of death. 

The hospital ship, to which are attached a visit- 
ing physician and an assistant surgeon, who resides 
on board, is a small class vessel, generally a brig— 
the upper deck being divided into cabins for the 
officers and keepers, and the lower one assigned to 
the purposes of a hospital ; small iron bedsteads 
are ranged on each side, within a short distance of 
each other, and here the sane and the insane, the 
sickly and the sick, the dead and the dying, are all 
huddled together. The nurses are chosen from the 
better behaved of the convicts, and to them are 
principally entrusted the lives of these poor neg- 
lected wretches ; for as the sick are more frequently 
of the better class, either having been more deli- 
cately reared, or engaged in some light avocation, 
and thus less able to bear labor and exposure, they 
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are generally neglected by their respectable friends, 
who feel only the disgrace the guilty one has 
brought upon their name. How different among 
the lower order! On each visiting day wives and 
daughters attend, with unvarying constancy, and 
though their interviews are within the view and 
hearing of the keepers, all is forgotten in the aban- 
donment of the moment, and their feelings are 
suffered to flow without control. I was once 
tempted to be present at one of these scenes. It 
was the last farewell, for the prisoners were to sail 
the next day for New South Wales—parents, and 
wives, and sisters, and brothers, and friends were 
there, bidding their eternal adieus ; it was a living 
death scene, to which the bitterness of death itself 
must be comparatively sweet. I never shall forget 
the parting of an aged mother from a son, who was 
bringing her “grey hairs with sorrow to the 
grave.” He was a youth of about seventeen- 
How convulsively she strained him again and 
again to her breast, while the large tears fell like 
thunder drops upon his face! How, when the 
keeper gently touched her arm and told her the 
time was “up,” she turned a look of agony upon 
him and said, with a tone of sadness which went to 
the heart, ‘‘ You would not tear a mother from her 
child! One moment, good sir, one moment; it is 
the last I shall ever pass with my boy; one minute 
more, and I will go.” The keeper, though used to 
such scenes, was deeply moved, for she was a very 
old woman, and the prisoner was the child of her 
old age—the petted, the spoiled child ; so he with- 
drew. She then sat down on one ef the benches, 
and, taking the youth in her lap, looked in his face 
intently for nearly a minute, and spake, as though 
to herself, ‘“‘ Why did I live to see this day—to see 
my child disgraced—the child that I bore with so 
much sorrow and nursed with so much care 7—but 
God’s will be done; my days are few, but they 
will be full of sorrow.” 

There was a strange, unnatural calmness in her 
manner then, that contrasted fearfully with her 
former violent grief, and never, in the most highly 
wrought scene upon the stage, have I beheld any- 
thing at all to be compared to her last farewell. 
She rose slowly from the seat, her face ghastly 
pale, and every feature as rigid as though carved 
in marble. Her eyes were wild and bloodshot, as 
though the life-current was forcing itself from their 
depths. She took the hand of the youth—who, 
throughout this painful scene, had acted with indif- 
ference, and even sullenness, as if ashamed of his 
mother’s tenderness—and, in a voice scarcely above 
a whisper, said, “‘ Henry, the mother who bore you 
is ashamed of her child. If you are callous to dis- 
grace, if you do not feel how you have degraded 
yourself and your poor mother and bed-ridden fa- 
ther, still this parting and the thought of the lives 
you have embittered by your guilt, ought to move 
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you; but Henry, you have been a bad boy--you 
will be a worse man, I fear; we shall pray for you, 
Henry, when you are far away, and oh! God grant 
that our prayers may be heard in your behalf, and 
that you may return like the prodigal son and en- 
treat for mercy over our graves. Good bye, Henry, 
good bye.” She turned and moved toward the 
door and fell across the threshold—a corpse ! 

Bat to return to my story. About a fortnight 
after Wilcox’s removal to the hulks I went down 
from London to see him, not knowing whether 
I should be received or not. I found, however, 
that he had no power to refuse, for, having given 
the superintendent my authority to converse with 
the prisoner, he at once gave me my choice, either 
to go to that part of the dock yard where he was at 
work, or remain until he sent forhim. I chose the 
former, and proceeded, with one of the keepers for 
a guide. There were about fifty convicts engaged 
in stacking heavy logs of timber, such as are used 
for masts, &c., and at the moment of my arrival 
my poor friend was staggering under the weight 
of one end of an immense piece, which a large 
number of them were earrying on their shoulders. 
And that wretched, disfigured piece of humanity 
was he who a short time before was remarkable 
for the elegance of his appearance, the winningness 
of his manners—he whom I had seen receiving the 
fond caresses of a young and lovely woman. I 
could scarcely believe my senses when the keeper 
pointed him out to me, nor indeed when he ap- 
proached us, as he did humbly, when his name was 
called, could I bring myself to believe it was the 
same person; it was he, however, and I felt a 
chill creep over me as the truth became evident. 
Had I even then known the extent of his guilt, my 
heart must have bled for him. So sad was his 
aspect, so broken down his spirit, it must have 
softened a sterner nature than mine. 

I pronounced his name and held out my hand to 
him, but he shrank from the touch, drew his hat 
over his face, and addressing the keeper, demanded 
why he was called; and being told the object of 
my visit, he stepped up close to me, and in a 
broken voice said, 

‘Is Mary well?” 

“She is,” I replied ; and I was proceeding, but 
he interrupted me 

‘‘ No more, no more at present,” he said, “ we 
shall see each other again ;” and turning upon his 
heel he hastily rejoined his fellow prisoners. 

The keeper would have ordered him back, but I 
interfered, and returned to town with a heavy and 
sorrowing heart. 

As it was not in my power to do anything to al- 
leviate his sufferings there, and as it pained me 
much to look upon them, I did not repeat my visit, 
but failed not in my endeavors to procure a miti- 
gation of his sentence, in which I had every pros- 

















pect of succeeding; indeed T believe it was gene- 
rally understood at the Department that he was 
not to leave the country. 

It might have been three weeks after my visit to 
him, that on my returning home one evening from 
my daily labors I found a note lying on the table. 
I hastily broke it open, and trembled as I did so, 
for I had a presentiment that it concerned him, 
though the handwriting was unknown to me. 
Alas! it was too true ; a letter from Wilcox was 
enclosed in one from the superintendent, which 


was as follows: 
oe 


Hulk, Woolwich, Friday. 

“Sir—I herewith forward a letter from Henry 
Wilcox, which was probably intended for yourself, 
and hasten to inform you of the melancholy par- 
ticulars. A few days after your visit it was re- 
ported to me that the prisoner was in a desponding 
state, and that he was too weak to perform the du- 
ties of the dock yard. I therefore, by the advice 
of the surgeon, removed him to the hospital ship, 
and he was subsequently made the head nurse, thus 
removing him in a great measure from the other 
prisoners and preventing an association with them, 
which to a mind like his must have been very 
painful. As he had charge of the sick, during the 
absence of the surgeon, it was necessary to repose 
great confidence in him, and particularly so as 
after dark the prisoners are all closely confined. 
Last night, some two hours after the watch had 
been set, the alarm was given from below, and upon 
the entry of the keeper Wilcox was discovered 
lying upon the deck in the after cabin with his 
throat dreadfully mangled—he had taken one of 
the table knives and succeeded in severing the 
windpipe. The surgeon attended immediately, 
and used every means to save his life, but he is 
now lying in a precarious state, though perfectly 
sensible. The enclosed letter was found on the 
table, and I forward it without delay ; and should 
you wish to visit him you are at liberty to do so at 
any time, day or night. 

I am, sir, yours respectfully, 





” 





I was more pained than surprised by this intelli- 
gence, for I confess the significancy of his look and 
words, when I last saw him, almost prepared me 
for such a result ; and I also knew well that to him 
death was far preferable to a life of ignominy. His 
letter, though remarkable and characteristic of the 
man, is nevertheless touching in the extreme, and 
even now I can scarcely transcribe it without 


weeping. 
“ 





Hulk, Thursday night. 
My Deak, KIND FRrEND—I have just been de- 
bating with myself this important question, ‘‘ To 
be or not to be!”—to be the wretched, degraded 
thing I am, or not tobe. That is the only question 
with me, and I have decided that it is better to take 
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arms against the sea of troubles that now spreads 
around me, and end them. Of the nature of those 
troubles I may rush into I know nothing —there is 
at least an uncertainty, and I risk the chance, 
rather than bear such a life as this. The weapon 
is before me that is to close this mortal life—a mo- 
ment of pain and I shall be free. Oh! with what 
satisfaction do I contemplate it, my deliverer, my 
best friend, my friend in need! Death! what 
is death to the wretched? It wears no ghastly 
form ; it comes not clothed in terrors—no! it is a 
smiling angel—an angel of mercy and deliverance. 
Surely the bitterness of death is passed when the 
cup of life has been filled with gall and wormwood. 
When I was a boy [ well remember kneeling, with 
my hands clasped in my mother’s lap, and in lisp- 
ing accents repeating my morning and evening 
prayer; my poor mother, she little thought I should 
ever come to this—to wear a galling chain, to be 
branded, spitupon. Is there a God? I often ask 
myself this question ; or is there one huge univer- 
sal devil, that sways us at his will? It must be so, 
and I am given over to him, for at this moment I 
feel my heart and mind—my whole system—filled 
with his presence ; my very fingers are under his 
control and are drawn toward the instrument of 
destruction, as though by some secret sympathy. 


AmImad? Iam, I feel I am—oh God! if there 
be a God, aid me! 
* . ° * a - o 


“Tt is past—my brain cools, and I can again 
converse with you, my kind friend. The thought of 
my mother unmanned me, for with all my doubts 
I would fain believe that we shall meet again. I 
broke her heart—I am her murderer—that thought 
is dreadful, but she is in heaven, and if angels plead 
for mercy for the guilty, she is my intercessor there. 

“‘ My wife—how my heart trembles as I think of 
her! Oh, what ruin, what desolation I have made 
there! Isshe well? Is she hnppy? If she can 
despise me she is happy—but she cannot, and my 
heart tells me she is miserable. How—how can a 
man bear up under such a load of crime? My own 
self-reproaches are enough to kill me—I hate my- 
self—I stand condemned in my own judgment as 
unfit to live, and I become my own executioner. 
I have broken all laws, human and those we are 
taught to believe divine, and I expiate my crimes 
by self destruction. Some may say this is adding 
to my guilt, but by what right do they say so? 
Where is suicide called a crime? Where is its 
punishment pointed out? Man has no right to 
condemn it, for God has not done so. You may 
call this sophistry, and perhaps it is; perhaps it is 
the prompting of Satan. Well, he has dominion 
over me, and I must doubt, though it hurl me to 
everlasting perdition. 

“« My dear friend, I would fain leave behind me 
a testimony that I do not die mad. I am at this 
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moment as sensible of the act I am about to com- 
mit as of any I ever performed in my life, and if 
the jury render any other verdict than ‘ died by the 
visitation of the devil,’ they will do injustice to my 
memory. 

“A few last words, and then farewell. ‘Tell 
Mary that amidst all my sorrows my thoughts have 
occasionally turned to her and the blissful mo- 
ments with which those recollections are linked. 
Tell her that even in the depths of my degradation 
the reflection that I was once considered worthy of 
her love has helped to sustain me, and the deep 
sense of the wrong I inflicted on her nerves ine in 
this my last hour. Tell her—and I weep as I 
write it—that I[ beg one prayer from her pure spirit, 
and that that prayer may waft her forgiveness to 
the throne of God—for there is, there must be a 
God. What calm feelings that thought inspires! 
How the darkness disperses, and my soul seems to 
leap with joy as the flood of light pours in upon it! 

* * ¥ * * , * 

“*T have tried to pray, but I cannot, I dare not— 
it would shake my resolution, perhaps destroy my 
purpose, and [ must die. Come, then, thou unseen 
power, whatever thou art ; come, God or devil ”— 

This extraordinary letter terminated thus ab- 
ruptly, and no doubt the fatal deed was then com- 
mitted. 

I sat for a few minutes completely stunned ; I 
determined, however, to see Mrs. Wilcox, and 
proceeded straightway to her father’s residence, 
which was situated in the neighborhood of Russe]! 
square. 

It was about eight o’clock when I reached the 
house, to which I was admitted and shewn into the 
front parlor, which was divided in the centre by 
folding doors. The old gentleman was lolling in 
an easy chair before the fire, with a pocket hand- 
kerchief thrown over his head ; and startled at my 
entrance, the noise of which had evidently disturbed 
him in the midst of a pleasant nap. He beckoned 
me to a seat at the cable, then seated himself again, 
and for the first time seemed to discover my card 
upon the table, the servant having merely deposited 
it there, I suppose, and assumed the responsibility 
of ushering me in unheralded. 

“T have heard my daughter speak of you,” he 
said. I bowed. ‘Pray, what may be the nature 
of your business with me?” 

“« My business,” I replied, “is with your daugh- 
ter, rather than yourself, and I would gladly see 
her.” 

The old gentleman pointed to the folding doors 
and requested me in a whisper to speak low ; ‘‘she 
is ill, very ill,” he said. 

At this moment a faint voice was heard in the 
adjoining room, calling “father, father.” 

He opened the door, and the same voice, which 
I immediately recognized, demanded if Mr. 
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(mentioning my name) was not there. The old 
gentleman hesitated. ‘ You cannot deceive me, 
father,” she said ; ‘‘ I know it is he, and he brings 
some tidings of Henry. Oh, let me see him.” 

We entered the apartment, and alas, what a 
change had passed over that beautiful girl! She 
was little more than a skeleton, and as she placed 
her hand in mine I could scarcely repress a shud- 
der, so unnatural, so unearthly did it feel. Her 
hair was cut off close to her head, and her eyes, 
though they seemed to brighten as she saw me, 
still retained that undefinable expression which 
convinced me that her mind was only a “ broken, 
shattered thing.” ' 

‘“ You have seen Henry?” were the first words 
she said to me; and her voice seemed strangely 
husky and unpleasant. 

“1 have,” I replied. 

“ And he is well? yes! oh yes!” and she smiled 
so mournfully that my eyes filled with tears, in 
spite of my struggle to prevent it. She saw this 
immediately, and rising from the sofa on which she 
had been lying, she said, 

“You weep—then he is not well, and I must go 
and nurse him. Mother, my bonnet, my cloak ; re- 
member you told me I should go to him if he wasill.” 

I turned to Mrs. Wilcox, whose hand I still re- 
tained, and assured her that although Henry had 
been very ill, I hoped he was much better, and 
that if her strength was equal to the undertaking, 
it would afford me much happiness to take her 
with me, as I was then on my way to him. 

‘* You see I am strong,” she said, and she drew 
herself up, dropping my hand and standing alone in 
the middle of the floor. ‘‘I can go, I am sure I can; 
and oh! I shall be somuch betterif I could see him! 
Don’t you think I am strong enough, father?” 

The old gentleman shook his head and looked 
at me, rather reprehensively. The doctor, coming 
in at that moment, it was decided that she should 
visit the hulks the next day. 

It was near midnight when I presented myself 
at the gates of the dock yard, and having received 
the countersign, to enable me to pass the sentinels, 
I was soon on board. The superintendent having 
given the necessary directions, in the event of my 
arrival, I was at once ushered into the hospital. 
A small lamp was burning on a long deal table, 
placed between two upright stanchions in the mid- 
dle of the deck, and by its dull, flickering light the 
outlines of the beds were just discernible, the ex- 
treme end of the place being in complete darkness. 
Not a soul was stirring. ‘There were no night 
watchers at the pillow of the dying—no hand to 
wipe the death-sweat from their brows—no voice to 
whisper a kind word to the departing spirit. Alone, 
in the melancholy gloom of that dreadful cham- 
ber, the soul was suffered to pass away, and as the 
nurse went his round in the morning the glaasy eye 
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of the dead gave the first intimation that there was 
another subject for dissection. 

As I placed my foot upon the deck I was startled 
by a voice, speaking in a whisper, close to me, “ I 
say, mister ;” and turning quickly round, I found 
myself in close contact with a wretch strapped 
tightly to the bed—he was a maniac. Low, stifled 
groans, sobs, snatches of song, prayers and blasphe- 
mies, met my ear as I passed along. Here a poor 
creature, struggling to attract our attention, would 
beg for a drop of water; others entreated us, for 
God’s sake, to give them something to put them out 
of their misery ; and all this time the surgeon was 
enjoying himself ashore, and the nurses were fast 
asleep in their cabin. One of these was aroused by 
the keeper and conducted me to the bed of poor 
Wilcox. 

He was so altered that I did not recognize him. 
The mental] torture and loss of blood, together 
with the personal disfigurement he had undergone, 
had made so complete a change that after looking 
at him attentively for some moments I could not 
believe it was he. He was at this time in a very 
low state, and, as the nurse told me, the surgeon 
had directed that he should be kept perfectly quiet. 
I could not but smile at the idea of a person being 
kept quiet in such a place, and the poor patient 
seemed to understand my thoughts, for he too 
smiled as he caught my eye and directed mine by 
a look around the deck. The wound had been 
stitched together, and held so by adhesive straps, 
but having been done so recently, it was deemed 
advisable not to permit him to speak. I cautioned 
him, therefore, and requested that he would merely 
express his wishes by signs. He looked somewhat 
scornfully at me as I spoke, and beckoning me to 
stoop, he whispered in my ear, “I am dying, but 
they don’t know it.” He then placed his finger 
upon his mouth, as an intimation that I should be 
silent. Again he beckoned me, and said, “‘ This 
is my death-bed—pleasant—no, no, not pleasant, 
but good enough—good enough for me ;” and a 
shade of melancholy passed over his face, and his 
eyes moistened as he spoke. 

I sat down upon the side of the bed and began 
to converse with him, in order, if possible, to avert 
his thoughts from the melancholy subjects around 
him. I spoke of happier days to come—of the 
mitigation of his punishment, which I was sanguine 
of obtaining. I told him of the continued affection 
of his wife, and hinted that she might possibly 
come to see him. This aroused him, and he 
evinced some of the animation of former times, 
but it was only momentary, and his features re- 
lapsed into a cold, scornful expression. I never- 
theless continued the subject and recounted some 
particulars of my last interview with her, and con- 
cluded by stating that she would probably be there 
in a few hours. 
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“ You would not deceive me now?” he said, in 
a low voice. 

“On my soul, no,” I replied. 
here, and this very day.” 

“T should like to see her once more before I 
die,” he murmured. “I should like to die in her 
arms.” 

I endeavored to rally him, to dissipate, if possi- 
ble, the idea that he was dying, because I knew 
that quiet and careful attention would restore him ; 
but he clung to it, despite all I could say, and al- 
ways looked at me with that peculiar smile of scorn 
whenever I spoke of his recovery. _ 

As it drew toward day-light he became restless 
and uneasy, would insist upon speaking to me, 
and exhibited great anxiety to know the hour 
when his wife would be likely to arrive. I told 
him, as nearly as I could judge, and he then be- 
came thoughtful and appeared to be making some 
calculation in his mind. He did not speak again 
for some time, but lay perfectly still until after the 
surgeon had gone his first round and quitted the 
deck. He then asked me the time, and, being 
told it was eight o’clock, said, 

“Perhaps in an hour Mary will be here. Will 
you not goand meet her? I am afraid I shall not 
live to see her.” 

I pressed his hand and ascended to the upper 
deck, where, meeting the surgeon, I accepted his 
invitation to breakfast and was perhaps absent 
about halfan hour. I then returned to the bedside 
of my friend. He was lying perfectly tranquil, his 
face nearly covered with the bed clothes, his eyes 
only being visible, which were closed, and he was 
apparently asleep. I was unwilling to disturb him, 
and therefore sat down as before, on the bed, and 
took the hand which was on the outside in my 
own. After holding it a few minutes, I ‘elt it 
suddenly become cold and clammy. I immedi- 
ately called the nurse, and the surgeon was soon 
summoned. He felt his pulse, and whispered to 
me that he was dying; and seeing that his face 
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was nearly hid beneath the clothes, he took hold 
of them for the purpose of turning them back, and 
in doing so the fatal truth was at once revealed. 
The unhappy man had stripped the bandages from 
his throat, torn open the wound, and his breast was 
one mass of bluod; indeed the whole bed was 
saturated with it. Remedies were immediately 
applied, but his recovery was then beyond hope. 
The wound was again closed, and some stimulants 
given to him, which, alas! only prolonged his life 
for a brief space. They served, however, to re- 
store him to sensibility, and his first inquiry was 
for his wife ; this was gathered from the motion of 
his lips, for he had not the power to speak. 

He lay in this way for perhaps half an hour, 
with his eyes fixed intently on the ladder by which 
she must descend to the hospital. The chaplain 
had arrived in the meantime, and was kneeling on 
one side of the bed, praying for mercy for the de- 
parting soul. I knelt on the other side, with the 
dying man’s hand in mine, watching the film of 
death gathering in his eyes. Near the bed, and 
forming a semicircle round its foot, knelt a number 
of the patients, watching with earnestness that 
solemn scene, while those who had strength to raise 
themselves in their beds did so, to catch a glimpse 
of the dying prisoner. Not a sound was heard, 
save the tones of the chaplain’s voice. Even the 
maniac was silent, and lay there, with his large 
staring eyes, looking vacantly at the group. Sud- 
denly the sound of footsteps was heard descending 
the ladder. The eye of the dying man caught a 
female dress, and raising himself up by a strong 
exertion, he gave one hysteric laugh and fell back 
upon the pillow—dead. 

- . * * * * * 

I would here draw a vei! over this painful scene. 
That young and once lovely girl is a confirmed 
lunatic in St. Luke’s Insane Hospital, and he, the 
destroyer, has not even a last resting place—the 
dissecting table his only grave—the student’s laugh 
and unfeeling jeer his only requiem. 
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BY ELIZABRTH OAKES SMITH, AUTHOR OF “‘ SINLESS CHILD.” 


(See the engraving.) 
TURN not yet thy steps away— Soul, but waking from its sleep— 
Thou art leaving joy behind thee ; Germ of all that is divine - 
On the shore with pebbles play— Thou a mystery, calm and deep, 
Is there not a spell to bind thee? Spirit, matter, both are thine. 
Lightly dost theu hold the dove, Snatched from chaos unto life, 
Proof although of innocence— With thy being’s power oppressed, 
While, impending from above, In the hours of weary strife 
Lo, the kite may snatch it hence. Thou wilt only long for rest. 
From the ocean of the past, Forward are thy footsteps wending— 
What dost thou, oh childhood, bring ? Backward is thy wistful glance— 
There is something round thee cast, Life aud motion onward tending— 
Like the shielding of a wing. Past, the visions that entraneg. 
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JUDGE MIDDLETON AND HIS FAMILY. 





‘BY THE AUTHOR OF “* TIME’S DOINGS.” 





“ Here, Anna, is a shawl just suited to your taste, 
and being only fifteen dollars you will do well to 
take it.” 

‘*T do not need the shawl, nor have I the money 
to buy it, if I did.” 

“ But you know, dear, your father has an ac- 
count here, and he bade us purchase everything 
we wish and have it charged.” 

“ T have an old-fashioned horror of debt, madam, 
and my father’s bills are already too many and too 
long for his decreased income ; you, of course must 
be elegantly dressed, but I prefer my father’s honor 
and peace of mind to my own adorning.” And 
the young girl turned, as she spoke, a look full of 
contemptuous reproof on the elegant woman she 
addressed, whose fine face glowed for a moment 
at the insult, then as the cheek paled and the dark 
eye lost its angry light, she said, mildly, ‘‘ Very 
well, Anna,” and with a courteous bow to the 
clerk ir attendance she left the shop. 

Arrived at home, Mrs. Middleton seated herself 
by her infant’s bed, and recalled with bitter, angry 
feeling the expression of her step-daughter’s face 
as she spoke so unkindly to her, and for the first 
time in her life she half repented her marriage ; but 
a look at her sleeping boy brought a kind thought 
for his father, and she murmured to herself, “ No, 
no; I will not tell him, for it would grieve him 
both for Anna’s sake and mine, and she, poor 
thing, has not grown as I did in an atmosphere of 
love ; her old maid aunt, never having loved any- 
thing herself, of course taught Anna that there was 
nothing lovely in all this beautiful world. How 
could she so mistake, dear Freddy?” she added, 
as her boy opened his eyes and smiled sweetly on 
her ; ‘* We will teach her better, we will win her to 
love us by kindness,” and, full of this feeling, she 
met Anna at dinner with the same affectionate 
courtesy which always marked her manner, par- 
ticularly toward the family and friends of her bus- 
band. 

Judge Middleton, as he was still called, though 
one of the political spasms to which our country is 
so subject had deprived him of the office and its 
emoluments several months before our tale com- 
mences, was a man of rare endowments, elegant 
manners and kind heart. He married early, while 
yet a law student, and before he was well estab- 
lished as a practitioner he was widowed, with a 


sickly little daughter, whom he gratefully consigned 
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to the proffered protection of her mother’s maiden 
aunt, and twin boys of so tender age that when he 
removed to Boston to assume the duties of his 
office, he left them with their nurse, under the 
supervision of his mother, knowing they would be 
fondly nurtured. Lonely and sad was he for many 
months, yet he thought not of asking another to fill 
the place of her he had lost, and so gravely cour- 
teous was he to all, so old gentleman-like in his 
manner to ladies, that more than one scheming 
mother sighed, as she said to herself, “he will 
never marry again, and I must seek elsewhere an 
eligible match for my daughter,” while many a 
young lady would exclaim, “‘ Oh, I do like Judge 
Middleton, he is so kind, so polite, and so unlike 
our young gentlemen who seem to fancy we girls 
have no other duty than to love and pet them.” 

Allowing himself-a short respite from his busy 
labors, Judge Middleton, on a visit to his mother, 
and seated with her on the vine-covered piazza, 
was half impatiently waiting the return of his 
boys from a berrying excursion, chatting cozily to 
the old lady about the children, their looks, im- 
provement, &c., and almost inclined to believe 
that she did not much exaggerate when, with all a 
granddam’s fondness, she said “‘ they were the best 
boys in the world,” when a shout of merry laughter 
met the ear, and the next minute the happy father 
felt the clinging arms of his children about him, 
and their heart-warm kisses upon his cheek. As 
he seated one on each knee, he noticed that the 
collar and clothes of Robert were damp and mud- 
soiled, that his hair was tangled, and his face 
speckled with hardened clay; before he could 
speak of it, however, Mrs. Middleton perceived it 
also, and rising hastily, exclaimed, ““ Why, Robert, 
how came you so dirty? you are unfit to go into 
the house with all that mud on your dress.” 

“Indeed, grandma, I could not help it, and I 
forgot all about it when I saw dear father was 
here ;” and he nestled closer to that dear father, as 
if he feared his scrupulously neat grandmother 
would send him away from the friend so seldom 
seen, yet so fondly loved. 

“ But how did it happen, my child—have you 
been chasing the pigs through the duck-pond?” 
and the old lady smiled at her own conceit, while 
the boy looked down and blushed, and Alfred re- 
plied with a laugh, “ No, he didn’t do that, grand- 
ma’, but he was chasing a kitten for little Jane 
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Richmond, and ran right into the ditch without 
seeing it, and he’d have smothered and drowned, 
too, if Rosey had not pulled him out in a minute. 
Bobby was very frightened, and so was Jane, and 
they both cried, and I was beginning to cry, too, 
when I saw Rosey running as fast as she could, 
and she took him up in her arms and wiped the 
dirt off his face and kissed him, and bade him not 
mind about being dirted, and she looked so beau- 
tiful, just as if she had not muddied her dress and 
her hands. Qh, I mean to love her always—won’t 
you, Bobby? and papa shall love her too.” 

“ Yes, indeed,” said Bobby, ** and we won’t let 
her go back to that sickly plantation, will we, dear 
papa?” 

“But who is Rosey? and how came she here ? 
is she a slave?” Both the boys laughed, and ex- 
claimed together, “‘ No, sir; aslave! why she is 
Mrs. Richmond’s friend, and a beautiful lady.” 

The inquiring glance of the Judge drew from 
his mother the remark—* She is a southern lady, 
the cousin, I believe, of our neighbor Richmond, 
at whose house she is visiting, making it more 
agreeable than ever, there, by her engaging man- 
ners and delightful conversation, enhanced by ex- 
treme loveliness.” 

“ Her name, dear mother, for you seem as much 
fascinated as my boys, and as I am expected to 
love her, too, I should at least know how to ad- 
dress her.” 

“ Her name is Rosalie Allston, and when you 
know, [ hope you will love her, for yours is a lonely 
life, my son, and she is the only woman I ever met 
whom I thought worthy to share your destiny.” 
Mrs. Middleton paused—she had never before 
alluded to her son's marrying again, and was 
grieved at the deep sigh and sudden paleness it 
caused him. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richmond gladly welcomed their 
old friend again into their little circle, and it was 
soon evident to all that Miss Alliston was the 
magnet which drew him so often to their hospita- 
ble house. Frequent, during the summer, were 
his visits ofa few days to his mother, and when in 
the autumn Miss Allston left her friends for her 
southern home, she was the affianced wife of 
Robert Middleton, who was to follow and claim 
her at least as early as the Christmas holidays. 

Her friends congratulated her warmly on making 
so good a match; and, save her mother, who 
thought long and anxiously on the new and al- 
most painful duties of a step-mother, which her 
young daughter was so soon to take on herself, 
and her bachelor “ Uncle Fred,” who called her 
“a fool, to marry an old man and a New Eng- 
lander,” every one predicted her future happiness, 
as every one sincerely wished it. 

Judge Middleton was proud to introduce to his 
old friends in Boston the young wife who made 
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his home so happy, and was so kind and tender a 
mother to his boys, and almost too happy when, 
four years after his marriage, another blessing was 
added in the person of little Freddy, whom Mrs. 
Middleton named'for her kind, though whimsical 
uncle, who had paid them several visits, and long 
ceased to wonder at her love for her excellent 
husband. 

About this time, on the sudden death of her 
aunt, Anna Middleton, now nearly sixteen, came 
to reside in her father’s house, and her unkindness 
threw the first shadow over Mrs. Middleton's 
sunny life-path. Almost immediately after, an- 
other was elected to the office so long and so 
honorably filled by her husband, which grieved 
and mortified them as much as a proof of growing 
coldness on the part of his friends or abated confi- 
dence in his integrity, as in a pecuniary point of 
view it was distressing to them. 

With a weakness almost incredible, Judge Mid- 
dieton feared to inform his wife that his income 
being materially diminished, she must necessarily 
curtail her expenditures ; and she, all her life 
accustomed to the lavish hospitality—almost ex- 
travagance—of a southern planter’s home, had no 
idea that the lines of care and thought she grieved 
to see growing daily deeper on his brow, were 
graven there by anxiety lest he might not—nay, 
certainty that he would not, be able to answer half 
the demands on his purse at the end of the year 
now rapidly approaching. Anna, educated in 
habits of strict economy by her aunt, and taught 
by her also, if not to dislike her step-mother, at 
least to regard her as the usurper of her mother’s 
place and of her own rights as mistress of her 
father’s house and his friend and companion— 
knowing also the exact state of his affairs, and 
how far his expenditure must exceed his income— 
knowing, too, his high sense of honor, and not 
taking the trouble to learn if his wife knew any- 
thing of his embarrassment—yet blamed her for 
extravagance—repelled all her attempts to win her 
love and confidence, and even used her influence 
to turn the loving hearts of her brothers from her 
who, she assured them, was trying to ruin their 
father and turn them out homeless and friendless 
on the cold pity of the world. Such was the state 
of affairs when the scene above related occurred 
in the shawl-dealer’s store. 

That evening, after the children had retired, 
Mrs. Middleton, wrapped in her dressing gown, 
sat long waiting for her husband and wondering 
what guest could keep him in his library till so late 
an hour. At last the street door closed on the 
departing visitor, and in a moment more Judge 
Middleton was seated beside his wife, saying, half 
chidingly, “‘ Why wait for me, Rosey? Were you 


¢ anxious for me, or is it the morning’s quarrel with 


Anna which keeps you waking?” 
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* Anna and I did not quarrel—who told you 
we did?” she asked anxiously. 

** No, because you were too wise and too gene- 
rous to resent her insolent observation.” 

‘‘ Say, rather, because I was too proud to notice 
it; but, dear Rebert, who was unkind enough to 
tell you of this little silly affair, which we ought all 
to forget as soon as possible ?” 

‘Why, I knew when we met at dinner by your 
pale cheek that something had distressed you, and 
suspected from Anna’s sullen brow that she was 
concerned in it; and to-night my old friend, Dr. 
Carlyle, who was present at the scene, has been 
recounting it to me, and giving me a piece of ad- 
vice with regard to you which I intend to follow, 
though I fear me your heart will ache the while, 
and may be you will hate and despise me.” 

“« Nay, Robert, do not so wrong my affection ; 
you know nothing could make me hate you, and 
for despising, had any other than yourself used the 
word I would never have forgiven it. But what 
can you mean? Your brow is troubled, as it often 
is of late, your eye turns from me with almost an 
agonized expression if I speak of the future ; surely 
no sorrow has fallen on you that would not be 
borne more easily if shared by your wife. Dr. 
Carlyle had no right to”— 

‘Stop, my love, the friendship of thirty years 
gave him the right to speak just as he did, and it 
was not his advice, but my own foolish heart- 
weakness which caused my unkind remark; but 
forgive me, for indeed I do not doubt you, and 
listen while I tell, as my friend bade me, what you 
ought to have known long ago. You know my 
inability to say no to an urgent request, and that, 
to assist my brother, I have endorsed his notes to 
a large amount ; his name is now on the list of 
bankrupts, and I lose the portion of my property I 
had in my mind appropriated to poor Anna, From 
the same weakness of character I have, at the re- 
quest of interested friends, embarked extensively in 
the fashionable land speculations, and been in them 
also unfortunate. Our manner of living is most 
expensive, and as my income was diminished some 
thousands by the loss of my office, I find myself on the 
eve of bankruptcy, without a hope of being able to 
pay one half the legal demands against me. I have 
dreaded and foreseen this for months, and knew I 
ought to make a change in our style of living, but 
I lacked the moral courage to say to my wife, who 
has been always used to luxury, ‘ we are poor, and 
must curtail all our expenses ; more, we are beg- 
gars, and must relinquish all those comforts which 
habit has rendered necessaries ; and I must begin 
again at the foot of the ladder, with little hope 
however of being able to climb it again’ I knew 
that justice to my creditors required that I should 
inform you of the state of my affairs, and ask you 
to aid me in doing them justice ; but I did not feel 
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—to my shame I say it—till my friend Carlyle 
impressed it upon me to-night, how fearfully I 
wronged you in concealing it from you. Anna, 
who seems to have learned from her aunt the ser- 
pent’s wisdom, has, from the first, understood the 
whole business, and not knowing, as I did, your 
entire ignorance of it, unaware also of the generous 
uprightness of your character, it was perhaps natu- 
ral for her to believe you were wilfully plunging 
me deeper and deeper into ruin. When she 
knows you better she will love you as the boys do, 
and you will love her, for indeed there is much to 
love in Anna, though I grieve to see the perversity 
of her temper has been fostered rather than checked 
by injudicious education, and her very virtues are 
made almost vices by the excess to which she 
would carry them. Believe me, dear wife, it was 
her strict love of justice that led her to speak as 
she did this morning, and remember that she is 
not yet governed as you are by the Christian law 
of love. So, will you not forgive her, and will 
you not forgive me for reducing you to poverty 
and concealing that poverty from you till conceal- 
ment is no longer possible ?” 

Mrs. Middleton neither moved nor spoke ; her 
dark eye rested on the almost empty grate, her 
hands were clasped on her lap, her cheek glowed 
crimson, and her full lips quivered, as if with a 
mighty effort she suppressed the words of agony 
swelling in her heart. Her husband gazed on the 
doubtful expression of that face in grieved surprise. 
Had he miscalculated then? and was Anna right 
in believing her proud step-mother loved his wealth, 
his station, and not himself—that anger and con- 
tempt were dividing her heart while she listened 
so silently to his mortifying story? For one mo- 
ment he half believed it, and turned to leave the 
chamber ; the next his wife, with a wild cry of 
excitement and anguish, had thrown herself on 
his breast, and pressing her cheek to his, with the 
whisper, “‘ my poor husband,” she fainted. 

The news of Judge Middleton’s failure was next 
day on every lip. None wondered, though many 
pitied and some blamed ; and in a few months 
they were well nigh forgotten by the fashionable 
friends who had so often thronged their splendid 
rooms, which were now exchanged for humble, 
almost mean lodgings in. the suburbs of the city, 
where the proud hearted husband and father pined 
and grieved over the ruin he had brought upon the 
wife and children who seemed to vie with each 
other in showing him love and kindness. 

Time had for him no healing balm ; a blight 
seemed to wither him, he took no interest in any- 
thing, and even the cordial affection growing daily 
in the hearts of his wife and Anna for each other 
seemed to give him no pleasure, and before mid- 
summer, he slept the last earth-sleep of the weary- 
hearted, leaving his penniless family without one 
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friend, save the excellent Carlyle, to advise or assist. 
Mrs. Middleton had parted, during her husband's 
illness, with her watch, the only ornament she had 
retained of all which had once adorned her, and 
which, valuable in itself, was to her inestimable as 
her mother’s parting gift. The sum it brought was 
quite expended, and even a few articles of their 
very scanty furniture had been sold to pay those 
last sad expenses and to buy bread for the needy 
survivors ; and the widow sat with her babe on 
her lap, trying to arrange with Anna some plan 
for their future support, when a loud knock was 
heard at the door, and * Uncle Fred” bolted into 
the room, muttering, “ A pretty hole, this, to find 
Gerald Allston’s daughter in! This comes of mar- 
rying for love ;” and he flung himself into the chair, 
courteously handed by Anna, and looked for the 
first time at his afflicted niece. Perceiving the 
tears which she could not suppress, he hastily drew 
his hand over his own glistening eyes, and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ There, don’t cry, dear little Rosey, I’ve 
come to carry you home to your father, where you 
will soon be quite happy again ; but if you cry so 
I never can tell you what my brother said, and I 
wish he had sent somebody else on the errand.” 

With considerate delicacy, Anna Middleton and 
her brothers withdrew into their only other apart- 
ment, and no sooner was the door closed after 
them than the odd, but warm hearted old man 
drew close to Rosalie and began to deliver her 
father’s invitation to .return with her babe to the 
home of her childhood. 

“ But my other children, dear uncle, does my 
kind father bid me bring them too? I fear he 
cannot receive us all.” 

“ No, he said nothing of them, or rather he said 
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they had friends who might and who would care 


for them, and it was all he could do in these hard 
times to provide for his own.” 

** And did my mother send me no message ? or 
did she too think I could abandon the children I 
have loved so long and so fondly?” 

**O, she isjust such a romantic simpleton as your- 
self, and she bade me say to her daughter, consult 
your heart and your conscience, and ask the bless- 
ing of the widow’s God on her and hers, before 
she decides to leave the orphan children of her 
husband to the cold charity of the world or the 
stinted kindness of wealthy relatives, and then if 
she thinks it her duty, let her come among us to be 
loved and cherished as she was in infancy.” 

“ My noble and excellent mother! well do you 
know your daughter, and that she could not leave 
those precious children to dependence and deso- 
lateness. No, dear uncle, tell my parents how 
ardently I thank them for their love and proffered 
kindness, and that my spirit yearns to look on 
them once more, but I owe a duty to him who 
loved me as well as they do, and who gave the 
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most touching proof of his love and confidence 
when in dying he commended his children to my 
care. No; I will never desert them—I have 
shared their splendor and luxury and will share 
also their privation and their toil—cheerfully toil- 
ing with them and for them, while I have life 
and strength.” 

‘‘ I knew you'd be just such a fool,” said uncle 
Fred, rising from his chair with an impatient jerk, 
and a stronger desire for wealth tugging at his 
heart strings than his own wants had ever excited. 
He bent over Mrs. Middleton with a whispered 
blessing, left a kiss and a tear on the cheek of her 
sleeping boy, and, before she could speak, had left 
the room, and she felt the fond arms of Anna about 
her, and her kind voice breathing in her ear, ‘* Dear 
mother, how much you have sacrificed for us! for 
though I wished it not, the thin partition enabled 
me to hear almost every word you addressed to 
your uncle.” 

Long and affectionate was their conference, and 
then with hearts new nerved by hope and good 
resolution, they resumed the interrupted labor of 
the day. During the evening Dr. Carlyle came to 
tell Mrs. Middleton that he had at length made 
such arrangements as satisfied all her late hus- 
band’s creditors, having been enabled to pay all 
his own debts and a moiety of each of his en- 
dorsements, besides making such disposition of the 
land, for which the Judge had contracted largely, 
as he supposed would be most conducive to the 
widow’s interest, hoping that, in time, she might 
derive some profit from it. Having stated these 
facts, the good man drew from his pocket a folded 
paper containing a note for fifty dollars, and said, 


’ “This, madam, was given me for you by Mr. 


Frederick Allston, with a request that I would tell 
you he approved and admired your conduct, but 
as he could not endure to see you in poverty and 
sorrow, unable also to render you effectual aid, he 
would immediately geturn to Carolina without 
again intruding on you ; and here, dear madam,” 
he added, presenting her another and more formal 
looking paper, “is a lease of the Carlyle home- 
stead, about two miles from the village where 
your husband was born. I have been looking for 
a tenant for some time, and hope you will oblige 
me by making it your abode, at least till you can 
do better. The intelligent man who managed the 
farming business for my father during the latter 
years of his life is still there, and will cheerfully 
enter your service. Your boys are stout and 
healthy—Miss Anna, here, will make a capital 
dairy maid, and my little Freddy will soon be big 
enough to mind the poultry, for which you will 
find a ready market in the neighboring towns. 
The air is pure and healthful, and I half envy the 
happiness you will enjoy there.” 

The good doctor was a dear lover of country 
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“life ; moreover every inch of ground on Carlyle 
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farm was precious as gold dust to him, and he 


knew that Mrs. Middleton had, if she could be 
induced to exert it, enough of energy to realize the 
picture of rural comfort drawn by his active fancy. 

True, he knew and felt the change was great for 
them all, especially for her who, till her marriage 
at least, had been indulged in all the luxurious in- 
dolence of southern life ; but he knew also her 
honorable, independent spirit, and he could aid her 
in no other way to sustain her independence and 
rear the children of his cherished friend, as he felt 
they should be reared, and so he came with the 
long lease at low rent, by which act of judicious 
kindness he truly caused “ the widow’s heart to 
sing for joy.” 
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Little time was required for their preparations, and 
the close of the following week found them settled 
in their new home, which to them seemed almost 
an Eden. 

The kind doctor’s anticipation of their success 
in farming is more than realized—for if you walk 
through the market of Boston you will hear almost 
incessantly the demand for butter from Carlyle 
dairy, and poultry from Mrs. Middleton’s poultry 
yard—while Anna is “ the pride of all the country 
round.” Robert and Alfred are rapidly acquiring 
the practical, solid education that will fit them for 
any sphere, and little Freddy is so promising a 
schoolboy that Anna often says “ he must be bred 
a lawyer, for he has papa’s talents, with dear mam- 
ma’s energy and perseverance.” 
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HIDDEN FOUNTAIN. 


“ [ wave somewhere read of the human heart as compared to a fountain, which, when the hopes and delights of our youth 
have passed, becomes tenanted with the remembered spirits of these we have loved; who, when by some new sorrow the 
waters become troubled, arise to southe and strengthen us with their sweet voices.” 


The music of the hidden fount, 
How mournfully and low, 

’Mid the wild dreamings of our life 
Its echnes come and go! 

Deep shadow'd in the silent heart 
Its mystic waters rest, 

And lonely, teurful memories 
Lie sleeping on its breast— 

Till suddenly some sunny hope, 
Some life-string breaks away, 
Then back upon the stricken soul 

{ts wailing murmurs play, 
As voices in a funesal chant 
Blent with the night wiuds stray ! 


Thou pilgrim of the fearless brow ! 
To thee this lay is strung, 

Upon whose early mountain path 
No mist-veil yet is hung. 

A song now echoes from thy lip 
Far up yon duzziing steep, 

Yet ere it melts upon the air 
I see thee bend and weep. 

Thy eye shall lose its morning light, 
"Thy step its buoyant tread, 

And ere the morrow, from thy cheek 
The sunset tinge be fled, 

Thy pace shall be us one who beats 
The last march of the dead ! 


Yet faint thou not! lift up thy gaze, 
And [ wili read to thee, _ 

From tbat lone fountain in the heart 
A golden prophecy ! 

Thou too shult bend above its wave, 
But not for aye in tears, 

For lo! a spell is in its depths 
Of strength for coming years. 

Bright hopes from out thy soul are gone, 
As dew drops from on high, 

Yet o’er yon waters shalt thou see, 
Spanning no earthly sky, 

The rainbow of a deathiess hope 
Beaming eternally! 

Chicago, Ill. 
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Look calmly down into the deep, 
Thy fuiry dreams are there, 

Like angel sleepers, pale and sad, 
And cold, but very fair! 

Was there one gentile face that bent 
Above thee on thy way? 

One voice whose music seemed to thee 
Some fur off seraph’s lay ? 

O! deem not these forever lost ! 
Behold a spirit rise; 

Up from the wave she lifts to thee 
Her durk and earnest eyes, 

Bearing within her hand the flowers 
That bluom in Paradise! 


And slowly following, come back, 
All clad in robes of white, 

The early loved—the early wept 
That fuded from thy sight. 

Softly they rise, and in that fount 
They dip their snowy wings, 

Waving their bands and striking oft 
Their harps of tuneful strings— 

Waking from out the silent past 
Such touching minstrelsy 

As wakes thee lung to burst thy chain 
And be forever free, 

With those who from the shadow land 
Come to commune with thee ! 


Then pilgrim, onward! wherefore fuint 4 
The future is thy home, 

The voices from its starry depths 
Bid thee “awake and come!” 

Bind up thy withered garlands here 
And cast them at his feet, 

Who stoops to wipe away thy tears 
Down from the mercy seat. 

Seal o’er the fountain in thy brenst 
And ere the morrow’s flight, 

Gather young buds and early floweis 
For yon lone dungeon’s night ; 

Bear forth thy brother's hand in thine 
Up to the reilms of light! L. 
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CHINA. 





BY T. S. ARTHUR. 





Mrs. Peabody was a very excellent woman, but 
she did not always take the world as easy as she 
might have done. A very little thing put her out ; 
but then, to make amends for this rather unpleasant 
defect, a very little thing usually put her in again. 
This fickleness of temper was a source of annoy- 
ance to Mr. Peabody ; but then he was a sensible 
man, and bore it with a fair external show of 
indifference. 

One evening, while sitting at the tea table, Mrs. 
Peabody, who had not been in the most amiable 
humor during the day, happened to let a cup and 
saucer fall upon the tea-pot and sugar-bowl, break- 
ing the cup and saucer into fragments, and leaving 
one of the latter minus a handle and the other a 
cover. This accident completed the overthrow 
of her declining spirits. 

“ Everything has gone wrong to-day!” she said, 
in a half complaining, half angry tone, her voice 
pitched rather above the feminine musical key. 

Mr. Peabody made no reply. Usually, on such 
occasions, words in return were like adding fuel to 
fire. 

“‘Tsn’t it too bad?” continued his wife; “ and 
just to think that J have done it.” 

Yes ; that was the point. Just to think that 
Mrs. Peabody had done the mischief, and thus put 
herself in the predicament of having nobody to 
blame. 

The deep cloud that settled over his wife’s face 
took away, as it always did, the relish from Mr, 
Peabody’s food. As for the lady, she tasted 
nothing more during the meal; but sat with a 
countenance as full of affliction as if every friend 
in the world had died. 

“It’s no use to give yourself any trouble about 
a trifle like that,’ Mr. Peabody at length felt 
constrained to say ;” ‘* the breaking of a cup and 
saucer, and tea-pot and sugar-bow! into the bargain, 
is nothing in comparison to an unhappy state of 
mind. For this reason an event like the former 
should never produce the latter.” 

‘It’s easy enough to talk—to say, ‘ keep cool,’ 
‘have patience’, and all that, Mr. Peabody. But 
it’s no trifle, let me tell you, to have an elegant set 
of china, like that, spoiled,” replied the lady with 
some spirit, but little amiability. 

“Such an accident is very ensily mended” — 

‘€ Mended ! do you think I want a patched cup, 
tea-pot and sugar-bowl? Mended indeed !” 
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“Don’t fly off the handle quite so suddenly, 
Jane,” her husband retorted, calmly, but in a firm 
voice. “I said the accident could be mended, not 
the china. It will be a very easy matter to get a 
new sugar-dish, tea-pot, and a cup and saucer.” 

“No it won't, let me tell you. This set was 
bought in New York, several years ago, and can’t 
be matched anywhere in the city.” 

“ How do you know it can’t?” 

** Because I know it can’t.” 

“ You do?” 

“Yes, Ido. I know it can’t be matched.” 

“ But why not try? You might meet with the 
very same pattern.” 

“If I did, it would’nt be the same quality of 
china. And, any how, they won’t sella single tea- 
pot and sugar-bow!], separate from the set.” 

“A pair of britannia tea-pots, with sugar-bow! 
and cream cup, would be very beautiful. I'll get 
you them if you like.” 

Mrs. Peabody had really wanted a britannia tea 
set for some time. But the offer of her husband to 
get it did not come in exactly at the right place. 
It was, therefore, promptly rejected by the remark, 

**T don’t want a china set patched up in that 
way.” 

“ Then why not buy a new set altogether ?” 

“Don't you think I care a fig for the expense? 
We can't afford to buy a new set of tea china every 
day.” 

“ No, of course not every day. But we’ve had 
these now for two or three years.” 

“ Two or.three years! and what is that for aset 
of china, I’d like to know? Mrs. Parker has had 
hers for six years, and not a piece cracked or 
broken.” 

“Oh, well, never mind, Jane—accidents will 
happen, you know, in the best regulated families,” 
Mr. Peabody said, in a soothing tone. 

“ Yes, but I do mind, though. I never saw a 
set that I liked so well as this, and it is ruined for- 
ever. I wouldn’t give a copper for it now. It 
will always be an eye sore to me.” 

“Tf your unhappy disposition could be mended 
as easily as this china,” Mr. Peabody said, mentally, 
“‘] should think myself quite a fortunate man.” He 
had not courage to utter this sentiment aloud. It 
might have been better for all purties had he done 
so. Finding that the sphere of home was to be 
an oppressive one for at least that evening, Mr. 
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Peabody, soon after tea, took his hat and walked 
out. He met a friend in the street who proposed 
a game at billiards. This was accepted. It was 
after eleven o’clock when Mr. Peabody returned. 
He found his wife asleep, and was careful not to 
disturb her. 

On the next morning she still seemed melancholy, 
but the unhappy state that had been brought to a 
climax by the breaking of the china was slowly 
and quietly subsiding. The meal, however, passed 
in silence. At dinner time, when her husband 
came in, Mrs, Peabody had so far recovered as to 
look him in the face with a milder aspect than she 
had worn for twenty-four hours. This was exceed- 
ingly gratifying to his feelings, for to him, and 
especially when the subject was his wife, 

A woman moved was like a fountain troubled— 

Dark, ill-seemly, thick, bereft of beauty. 
And even from her, when in this state, he could 
not help turning with a feeling of interior repug- 
nance. It was not, in fact, his wife, robed in her 
own loveliness of character, but his wife, possessed 
by an evil, complaining, unreasonable spirit. 

During the dinner hour but little passed between 
the husband and wife. That little, however, was 
of a pleasant character, though evidencing subdued 
feelings on the part of Mrs. Peabody. It was like 
the. low, sighing breezes succeeding the oppressive 
calm that follows the tempest. 

The solitary tea-pot and broken sugar-bow] at 
tea time tried severely the heart of Mrs. Peabody, 
but she felt ashamed of the ill nature she had 
exhibited, and therefore strove not to sufler a sight 
of this wreck to disturb her mind too deeply. 

“T want you to go out to-day and purchase a 
new set of china,” said Mr. Peabody to his wife, 
onthe next morning, which happened to be Satur- 
day. 

“Tsn’t it too bad that I should have spoiled the 
one I have? I don’t expect to get another half so 
much to my mind,” said Mrs. P., a cloud beginning 
to settle over her brow. 

“Don’t talk any more about that,” instantly 
returned her husband, inalarm. ‘‘ Never cry over 
spilled milk, as the saying is. That’s done, now, 
and can’t be mended. I’ve no doubt that you 
will find another set equally beautiful, and even if 
you should not, it is no good cause for unhappiness.” 

Thus met, Mrs. Peabody forced herself to keep 
back all that remained unspoken in respect to her 
regrets for the ruin of her favorite tea set, and 
consented to go out and replace it by a new one. 
She wished her husband to accompany her. This 
he did. It took her about an hour to decide which, 
among various tasteful patterns,to buy. At length 
this important question was decided. Mr. P. went 
to his store, and his wife returned home to await 
the arrival of her purchase. 
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mind so much occupied with business matters of 
importance as to have excluded from it all thoughts 
of the tea set that had been purchased that morning, 
he was met by his wife, at the door, with a disap- 
pointed face. 

“ Don’t you think,” she said, “ that they havn’t 
sent home that china yet?” 

“‘ But they’ll send it home in the course of the 
day.” 

“‘No, but I don’t believe they will. They’ve 
got the money, and that’s all they care about.” 

“Oh, no. Don’t judge so harshly. There is, I 
doubt not, some good reason for the delay.” 

“They don’t care. That’s the good reason. 
It’s the way with the whole of them. When they’ve 
once got possession of a customer’s money, their 
end is attained. He may get his goods when it is 
most convenient to send them home.” 

The bell rang for dinner, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Peabody ascended to the dining room, the latter 
grumbling all the way. They had been seated at 
the table only a few moments, when it was an- 
nounced by the waiter that the tea set had just been 
handed in. 

Mr. Peabody looked at his wife, but said nothing. 
She read his thoughts in his face, however, and 
slightly colored. After the meal was over, the 
husband hurried away to his store, and the wife to 
look over her new purchase. Unsuspicious of any- 
thing wrong at home, Mr. Peabody returned at the 
close of the day that ended the cares and toils of a 
week, with the pleasing consciousness of coming 
rest and peace. But alas! like many a man under 
like circumstances, his. waking dream of sweet 
repose was a fond delusion. His step was light 
as he came up to his own door—his countenance 
calm, and his manner that of a man at peace with 
himself and all the world. He entered what to 
him, at the moment, seemed the mansion of hap- 
piness. How cruel was it for a wife to meet this 
state of mind and destroy it, and for a trivial cause ! 

Entering one of his parlors, humming a pleasant 
air, he was startled by the sight of Mrs. Peabody 
reclining in a desponding attitude upon the sofa ; 
her face was deeply clouded, as if some dreadful 
calamity had befallen her. 

“‘ Are you ill, Jane?” her husband asked, with 
concern, coming up to her quickly, and bending 
his face down close to her. 

‘‘ No,” was drawn out in a low, sad voice, in 
the tone of which Mr. Peabody could distinctly 
read the sentiment, “I’m in no humor to be 
talked to now by anybody.” 

‘“‘ What is the matter, then? What has happen- 
ed?” he asked, a little impatiently. The reader 
must pardon his weakness in this respect—for he 
was but a mortal man, and few mortal men can 
bear to be thrown suddenly down from a bright 
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Mrs. Peabody remained silent. After waiting 
for a reply during a space of time that he thought 
quite reasonable, her husband turned away and 
went up stairs. For a little while he paced the 
floor, feeling as if he would as lief jump into the 
river as not, when, calling himself a fool for be- 
coming miserable on account of his wife’s foolish 
temper, he took up a volume of Shakspeare and, 
by way of taking an antidote for his disturbed 
state of mind, dipped into the middle of the 
‘* Comedy of Errors.” Just as he was beginning 
to laugh over the ludicrous mistakes of the two 
Dromios, Mrs. Peabody entered, with a slow step, 
and a face as long as ever. 

** What is the matter, Jane?” he asked, rebuke 
in his voice and manner. 5 

“TI knew we would be cheated when we went 
to that store !” she said,in an indignant, emphatic 
manner. 

“ Then why did you go there?” was coldly 
asked. 

“ T shouldn’t have done so if it hadn’t been for 

ou.” 
' “Forme! Think again, Mrs. Peabody—did I 
propose to go anywhere ?” 

“Oh, no—no—I didn’t say that you did ; but 
then that store was right in the way to your place 
of business, and I went to it on that account.” 

“Then it was not generous in you to say that 
had it not been for me you wouldn’t have gone 
there. But what is the matter with your set of 
china?” 

‘«‘ Everything the matter with it.” 

« But name some one thing in particular.” 

“‘They’ve sent a tea-pot cover to the sugar- 
bowl!” 

“It’s the easiest thing in the world to change 
that. Of course it is a mistake.” 

“ T don’t believe it’s any mistake at all. We've 
just been cheated with an old patched up set. The 
cream pitcher has a piece broken out just below 
the handle. Four of the saucers are defective, 
and one cup has a piece knocked off the bottom, 
Then he hasn’t sent home a single cake plate, and 
only ten instead of a dozen cup plates. The slop 
bowl is not the same ware at all. In fact the 
whole set is a miserable one, I don’t like the 
shape of the cups. The saucers are thin, mean 
looking things; and nearly all the plates have 
spots in them.” 

‘ In that case, Jane, it’s the easiest thing in the 
world to send them back again. We bought sound, 
not defective articles.” 

“ Yes—but the money’s been paid ; they’re not 
going to change them.” 

“O yes they wil]. There has been some care- 
lessness in the matter; it’s only necessary to 
represent this, and all will be made right. As 
to the shape of the cups, that is your own choice, 
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and should not now be made a matter of com- 
plaint.” 

“ I don’t believe in such kind of carelessness ; it 
was design, and nothing else.” 

“ Be assured, Jane, that but few men do busi- 
ness on so foolish a plan as that. Even those who 
would cheat know that, in the long run, honesty 
is the best policy, and practise accordingly. In 
the present case, let us suppose that defective arti- 
cles were sent from design, and that, on app.ication 
for justice, we were met with a refusal to do what 
was right—would not our representation of this to 
the many families with whom we are acquainted, 
and their representation of it to a wider, and thence 
to a still wider circle, do this china dealer an in- 
jury in the reparation of which the little he made 
by cheating us would not be a drop in the bucket? 
Assuredly it would. And well business men know 
this, and for the sake of interest, if for nothing else, 
keep up the reputation of their establishments for 
fair dealing.” 

“ For all that,” returned Mrs. Peabody, “ don’t 
I know that there are cheats of storekeepers who 
are willing to run all the risks of which you speak ? 
Wasn’t I cheated only last week out of a yard of 
silk in fourteen, and wasn’t I insulted when I at- 
tempted to get justice? No! the fact is, this mis- 
erable set of china was put off upon us by design— 
I know it very well. I was sure we would be 
taken in when I went there.” 

“‘ Have it your own way, then,” Mr. Peabody 
said, petulantly ; “‘1 believe you enjoy being mis- 
erable, and make ”— 

But he checked himself, and resumed the perusal 
of his book. Not, however, with the zest he had 
begun to feel. Shakspeare seemed tame, and his 
characters a dull set of fellows. At last he threw 
the book aside, and went down into the parlor, 
where he paced the floor until the tea bell rang, 
wondering how it was that so many people, instead 
of being thankful to God for the good things sent 
to them, would make themselves and others miser- 
able because with these good things came a few 
drawbacks. 

The evening meal passed in moody silence. 
Had there been a pleasant face and cheerful smiles 
for him at home, Mr. Peabody would have thought 
it the most attractive place to be found in the 
world. But this not being the case, it can hardly 
be wondered at that he wandered off, after tea, 
listlessly, and kept away until ten o’clock. During 
his absence Mrs. P. re-examined her set of china 
for the tenth time, feeling still more provoked and 
disappointed as she noted new defects and magni- 
fied the old ones. 

The light of the next morning’s sun brought in 
the peaceful Sabbath—the day of rest from worldly 
labor both to body and mind. It found Mrs. Pea- 
body little happier than when the sun went down 
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on her anger. She had dreamed of her tea set all 
through the night—her first thought in the morning 
regarded it. An hour after the passage ofa silent 
breakfast scene, her husband asked if she was 
going to church. 

“ No;” was the brief reply, and she compressed 
her lips as she uttered the monosyllable. 

Her husband looked at her steadily for a brief 
space. His thoughts were plainly to be seen in his 
face, and she read them correctly. He then went 
away, whether to church or elsewhere she did not 
know. After he had left the house, she began to 
reflect upon her conduct. She not only saw, but 
felt that she had been acting wrong. 

“What is a set of china to the happiness of my 
household—to the quiet and peace of my husband’s 
mind?” whispered a voice within her, the voice 
of reason speaking almost involuntarily. 





There was power in this question—a power that 


startled her into a distinct sense of the ungenerous 
part she had been acting. No complaint had been 
made by her husband of the loss occasioned by her 
breaking the tea set—he had cheerfully proposed 
to replace it by another, and had even gone with 
her to aid her in the purchase ; and, because it 
happened to be defective, she had permitted herself 
to fal] into an ill humor so unpleasant to her hus- 
band as to drive him from the house. And now, 
under the influence of this il! humor, she had re- 
fused to accompany him to church. Self upbraid- 
ing took the place of murmuring ill nature. But 
pride, also, had a word to say, and its meed of 
influence came in to balance the good that was 
forming in her mind, thus holding it in a kind of 
negative state. 

She was in this frame of mind when her husband 
returned from church. Displeased with his wife 
for permitting a trivial matter to disturb her so 
much as to make all around her unhappy, Mr. 
Peabody merely glanced into her face on coming 
in. There was little in its expression that pleased 
him. Taking up a book, he read until dinner was 
on the table. During the meal he did not speak. 
Added to his wife’s self-condemnation was the 
evident displeasure of her husband—these so de- 
pressed her spirits that she felt no heart to make 
an effort in order to dispel the gloomy cloud that 
rested over them. Once in the mood to think 
harshly of his wife, Mr. Peabody’s mind was open 
to a hundred unkind suggestions. He suffered 
himself to review the whole period of their married 
life, and to think over every instance of petulance, 
moodiness and thoughtless disregard to his comfort 
that had occurred. These he grouped together, 
and Jooked at them as a condemning evidence of 
her selfishness, il] humor and want of real aflection 
for her husband. 

Such derogatory and ungenerous thoughts were 
passing through his mind when Mrs. Peabody, 
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struggling against her depressed state, compelled 
herself, a3 a matter of duty, to make a remark that 
would indicate to her husband that she was in a 
better frame of mind. He looked up to her a 
moment, and then, without replying, let his eyes 
fall to his plate. 

Discouraged and pained at the result of this 
effort, Mrs. Peabody did not again attempt to speak. 
The meal was finished in silence, and then the 
unhappy husband and wife left the table—he to 
take a nap upon the sofa, and she to weep alone 
in her chamber. 

How strange it is that sensible persons will, 
from the most trivial causes, make themselves 
supremely miserable! But so it has been, and 
so it will continue to be, until people learn that 
there is such a thing and such a duty as compelling 
themselves to struggle against and put down wrong 
feelings and dispositions. 

Mrs. Peabody cried herself to sleep. Mr. Pea- 
body went to sleep without the aid of any such 
narcotic influence. But neither of them felt very 
well on awaking. Their unpleasant condition of 
mind had affected their digestion. Crude articles 
of food remaining in the stomach always have the 
effect to depress more or less the spirits. This 
was the effect produced upon the minds of Mr. and 
Mrs. P. At the tea table a word or two passed, 
not in the most agreeable style however. A long 
walk after supper helped to give activity to Mr. 
P.’s stomach, and, as a consequence, to bring his 
mind into a less unamiable state. A friend or 
two, who happened to call in, helped to do as much 
for his wife. 

The next morning found them both in a much 
better state. Quite an agreeable conversation en- 
livened the breakfast table. As they arose, on 
finishing the meal, the waiter came in, and said 
that the man who had brought home the china tea 
set on Saturday was at the door. Both the hus- 
band and wife went down into the passage. The 
porter of the china store came in, and said that it 
had been discovered, late in the day on Saturday, 
that some refuse pieces of china were missing and 
it was feared that they had been sent in mistake 
to them. 

Mr. Peabody looked at his wife and smiled. 

“ T knew it would all be right,” he said. “ The 
whole set seems to be defective ;” he added, speak- 
ing to the porter—* I wish you to take it all back, 
and we will come down during the morning and 
pick out another set. Mrs. P. thinks she would 
like a different style better than she does this.” 

The china was accordingly taken back. With 
quite a different and pleasanter feeling than she 
had experienced for two or three days did Mrs. 
Peabody again repair to the china store. The 
owner of it made every apology for the mistake, 
and readily agreed to change the pattern for any 
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other at the same price in his store. One that 
exactly suited the taste of the lady was chosen, 
every piece carefully examined and laid out before 
her eyes, to prevent the recurrence of another mis- 
take. 

As she was retiring with her husband Mr. Pea- 
body said: “ Look here, Jane—this set of china is 
exactly like ours.” 

“So it is; I didn’t believe one like it could be 
found in the city. I wonder if a few odd pieces 
could be supplied ?” 

“«Tt’s an easy matter to ask,” was returned. 

**Could you furnish a cup and saucer, tea-pot 
and sugar-bowl! of this pattern?” asked Mrs. Pea- 
body of the crockery man. 

“ T believe we can,” was replied—* yes, I know 
wecan. A few days since we sold a set without 
the tea-pot, sugar and cream, to a lady who used 
britannia ware. Cups and saucers, and plates in 
any number can always be supplied.” 

“ Then send up, with the set we have just se- 
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lected, the articles I have mentioned. We were 
so unfortunate as to have those attached to ours 
broken.” 

** Am I not a weak and foolish woman?” Mrs. 
Peabody said, leaning heavily upon the arm of her 
husband, as they emerged from the store. “ When 
will I learn to look upon the bright side of things ?” 

*« It is only necessary to try, Jane,” her husband 
said, kindly. “ The result of earnest trial, in the 
effort to conquer improper states of mind, is always 
crowned with more or less success. It is our un- 
willingness to try, that so often causes us to fail. 
It is much easier to keep off these unhappy states 
than to get rid of them when they once get hold of 
us. A handful of earth, carefully applied, might 
hold out the sea ; but let a breach, no matter how 
small, be made in the dyke, and a flood of waters 
is inevitable. Always bear this in mind. Keep 
out the enemy, and all is safe ; but if he once get 
foothold within the citadel, there is no telling what 
ravages will follow.” 
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THE WIND. 


BY WILLIAM RUSSELL, JR. 


I am free! I am free! I flit o’er the foam, 
But [ stop not here, ev'ry land is my home ; 
Where green buds are bursting in emerald sheen, 
And the meadows are clothed with richest of green ; 
Where flowerets are blushing in modest array, 
And fetterless streamlets are bounding away, 
My breath light encircles the tiny young bud, 
And ripples the breust of the mirror-like flood : 
I play with the flowers, I bend the young grass ; 
O’er the dewy-gemmed lea I playfully pass, 

But whence I come and whither I go 

*Tis not for mortals of earth to know! 


I whisper ’mid the dewy leaves 

Of vines “‘ that drape the cottage eaves ; 

I wander o’er the Andes’ top— 

From palm-leaf shake the gem-like drop ; 

I sigh along La Plata’s breast, 

I ride the billow’s foamy crest. 

Ye hear me next where nature’s hand 

Has spread Sahara’s burning sand ; 

Oh, there, swift o’er that barren sea 

I roam in triumph wild and free ; 

The branch of towering tamarind 

In mirth I oftimes sing around, 

I skim the Nile’s broad darkling flood, 

I roam where ancient cities stood. 

I breathe my lay on the blue lake's breast, 

I peel a dirge ‘round the mountain’s crest ; 
Ye hear my voice at the evening hour, 
When to sleep has gone the blushing flower, 
And stars appear, and the sky is bright 

With the crescent moon’s soft, cheering light : 
And oft I sigh ’round the new made grave, 
And shake the vines that the tomb-stones lave. 
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The mourner bows by the cold, white urn, 
And tears gush forth on the cheeks that burn ; 
A low, hushed whisper then steals by 
And brushes the tears away—’tis I. 
I am free! I am free! [ flit o’er the foam, 
But I stop not here, ev’ry clime is my home. 
And whence [ come or whither I go 
"Tis not for mortals of earth to know! 


O’er islands green, o’er Persian lands, 
O’er India’s groves—Arabia’s sands— 
O’er kingdoms broad, o’er empires wide, 
O’er bounding sea, o’er ocean’s tide, 
O’er torrid climes, where rivers roll, 
O’er icy seas beneath the pole, 
O’er hill tops hoar, o’er wooded glen, 
Far from the busy haunts of men, 
I sweep. The land—the rolling main, 
Are mine—wide spreads my vast domain ! 
[ visit all! I visit all! 
Ye hear my voice, both great and small. 


Lam free! I am free! I roam o'er the main! 
I must on! IT must on! I'll return again— 
I am boundless! boundless! ye try in vain 
My journey to stop, and my spirit to chain— 
‘When angry ye shrink from my pathway with dread, 
Ye hear on my wing, then, the voice of the dead, 
Your cheeks [ touch softly and then speed away— 
In lands o’er the deep rolling ocean I stray! 
I am free! I am free! I flit o’er the foam ; 
O! [ stop not here, ev'ry land is my home! 

But whence I come and whither I go 

’Tis not for mortals of earth to know. 


Oswego, N. Y., 1844. 
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THE BELLE OF TEN SEASONS, 


OR SIXTEEN AND TWENTY-SIX. 


BY F. E. F., AUTHOR OF *‘ SUMMER FROLICKING AND WINTER RECKONING.” 


CHAPTER I. 


‘* This comes of walking on earth, said the Hidalgo, as he 
stumbled.” —Spanish saying. 

“‘T wisn, Ella,” said Mrs. Harrison, addressing 
her youngest sister, “‘ that you would go with me 
to Mrs. Thornton’s on Monday evening.” 

“If you really care about my going, Mary, I 
will ; although to tell you the truth I would much 
rather not,” replied Miss Hazleton. 

“ Yes, Ella, I do care about it, and a good deal. 
They will be hurt if you refuse again, and situated 
as I am with them, Mr. Thornton being Mr. Har- 
rison’s partner, it is of consequence to me that 
they should not feel themselves slighted by my 
family, and as they are amiable, inoffensive people, 
I do not see why you object.” 

“Oh, I like the Thorntons well enough in 
themselves, and by themselves,” answered Ella. 
‘* But it is the queer set one meets with at their 
house that I object to. I have scarcely yet got rid 
of the acquaintances I made at their ball last year, 
and I declare I have hardly courage to begin a 
new list now.” 

‘‘ You have already refused three invitations 
there this winter,” continued Mrs. Harrison, plead- 
ingly, ‘“‘ and I know they will be offended if you 
do not accept this one.” 

«¢‘ They will that, whether I go or not,” replied 
the young beauty, carelessly ; ‘‘ for, do what I will, 
those Thorntons always find something to take 
umbrage at.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Harrison, drily, without look- 
ing up from the paper he was reading, “ they are 
unreasonable people, and are apt to expect civility 
from those to whom they pay it, and are sometimes 
vexed when they do not meet it.” 

Ella deigned no reply to this remark beyond a 
look at her brother-in-law as she continued: “ I 
wish they would leave me alone ; if they would 
not bore me I am sure I would be very glad not 
to bore them. However, just as you please, Mary ; 
I'll go if you say so, though there will be no end 
to the offence I must give in consequence.” 

“ How so?” 

“Why the men you meet at these places are 
such a torment afterward. They seem to think 
that because they are once introduced they have a 
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right to know you ever afterward. You really 
have no idea of the trouble I have had to get rid 
of some half dozen that I met there before.” 

* Such as who?” 

* Well, Edmonds for instance. I danced with, 
and taking it for granted I should never see him 
again, was civil enough then—when, to my sur- 
prise, he called the next day. I received him 
rather coolly, and supposed that was the end of it. 
No such thing. Who, to my horror, should join 
me a few days afterward in Broadway but Mr. 
Edmonds? I then treated him so decidedly de 
haut en bas that, with any one else, it would have 
been decisive ; but with him it has been, ‘ cut and 
come again,’ and it is only now that he seems to 
begin to comprehend the fact that I do not desire 
the pleasure of his acquaintance.” 

‘Who is he? do you know, my dear?” said 
Mrs. Harrison, looking at her husband. 

‘** A younger partner of the house of Edmonds, 
Lawrence, & Co., one of the wealthiest firms in 
the city. At the age of forty he will probably be 
one of the richest and most respectable merchants 
in the community,” replied her husband. 

To Ella it mattered very litthe what anybody 
might be at the age of forty, fur at present she had 
a very dreamy, indistinct idea of ever attaining to 
such longevity, and she continued, in reply to Mrs. 
Harrison’s question, 

**Do you think this can be the same young 
man ?” 

‘* 1 dare say, for the company all seemed invited 
by the ‘ firms.’ Whenever I asked who anybody 
was, I was always told they belonged to such and 
such ‘ houses ;’ even the ladies did not escape the 
copartnership.” 

‘And a very sensible way of selecting your 
guests,” said Mr. Harrison, somewhat warmly, 
‘* for then at least you can answer for their respec- 
tability if not fashion.” 

‘¢ Oh, they were all respectable enough, I have 
no doubt,” replied Ella, carelessly, “ but, as for 
their fashion,” and she laughed at the idea, “ you 
never saw such an odd set. Such dressing! But 
the women I don’t mind—they cannot ask you to 
dance, nor join you in the street, nor bore you 
much afterward.” 
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* But really, Ella,” continued Mrs. Harrison, 
‘*T do not see how you can be so troubled by people 
whom, from your own account, you meet nowhere 
else you go.” 

‘Oh yes, now and then one of them will find 
his way to some place or other where you are 
probably the only person he knows in the room, 
and then so enchanted he is to see you, as that Mr. 
Franklin was to meet me at Lawrence’s. I could 
hardly get rid of the man the whole evening. 
Then, besides, one meets them again at public 
places. I almost got a stiff neck the other night at 
the opera, looking straight forward when Mr. 
Lewis sat behind me. I did not dare to turn my 
head to the right or left, for fear he would see me, 
for he is not the kind of person one would like to 
offend unnecessarily.” 

“ I should think not,” said Mr. Harrison, some- 
what indignantly. ‘I really should think, Ella,” 
continued her brother-in-law, “ that even you 
might condescend to know Langdon Lewis without 
running any risk of soiling the ermine of your gen- 
tility. One of the most rising young men I know, 
full of talent, and a good looking fellow too,” he 
added. 

‘* Yes,” rejoined Ella, with more interest than 
she had yet shown in the conversation, “he is de- 
cidedly a gentleman-like looking person, and very 
clever. I met him for a day or two at Saratoga 
last summer, and liked him very much. But then 
he was alone. At the opera he was with the 
oddest party—an old lady with spectacles, and 
one or two girls ; I don’t know who they could be, 
or where he could have plahed them up.” 

‘At home, I presume,” said Mr. Harrison, 
coolly. “ Probably they were his mother and 
sisters.” 

** Do you think so?” said Ella, with almost an 
expression of concern; “I am sorry—I did not 
know from his manner and appearance but that 
he might be a person of family.” 

“?*Pon my word, Ella,” said her brother-in-law, 

are too absurd with your ideas of family and 
fashion. Lewis’s father was a most respectable 
man, and his sisters are as much entitled to fashion 
as anybody I know. His mother is quite as good 
looking as half the old ladies you know, though 
she may not happen to wear French caps.” 

“ French caps!” exclaimed Ella, laughing ; “I 
should really like to know, asa matter of curiosity, 
where she got the one she sported that night at 
the opera. It was truly worth seeing, Mary,” 
she added, turning to her sister. 

“‘ If Mrs. Danforth had worn it, I doubt whether 
it would have excited your attention to such a 
degree,” said her brother-in-law, drily. ‘“ But 
then Mrs. Danforth belongs to your set—you know 
her, and that makes all the difference that I see 


i between her and old Mrs. Lewis.” 
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** But that makes all the difference in the world,” 
said Ella, decidedly. 

‘** It may to you,” replied Mr. Harrison, coolly ; 
‘* but I doubt whether it doesto her. You seem to 
think, Ella, that all the refinement and elegance in 
society are confined to one clique, that gay circle 
which arrogates to itself alone the title of ‘ first,’ 
and claims fashion as its peculiar and distinctive 
mark.” 

“‘T think,” replied Ella, “‘ that as far as the out- 
ward signs go, there is no doubt about the first set 
being the best, and I do not know why those 
belonging to it should not be equal in natural gifts 
to the others, while probably they have superior 
advantages of education. At any rate,” she added, 
hastily, seeing her brother-in-law preparing to dis- 
pute that point, and being somewhat tired of the 
discussion, “‘it is the set in which I was born 
and in which I mean to remain. I think,” she 
added, haughtily, ‘‘ it would be quite as well for 
others to remain, too, where their birth placed 
them.” 

** T thought,” said Mr. Harrison, “ that I heard 
you taking a very different tone with young Rankin 
the other evening. Did I not hear you say that 
the words ‘ upstart’ and ‘ parvenue’ should never 
pass American lips—that such language was not 
in keeping with our institutions and habits, and 
consequently that whatever was in contradiction 
to the circumstances around us was in bad taste ? 
Yes, ‘ bad taste,’ was the expressiun ; because it 
struck me particularly as one I have heard fre- 
quently in your mouth, but never applied with so 
much good sense. I was really surprised.” 

“Tam much obliged to you,” said Ella, smiling. 
“ Yes, certainly, you heard me say all that. Young 
Rankin, whose father was a tanner, undertakes to 
be exclusive, and was very indignant that the 
Lows, who are quite as good as he is, should be 
admitted as they are everywhere this winter, and 
as I thought it rather too much that he should be 
aristocratic, I was democratic to a degree that 
amounted.to absolute locofocoism. It amused me 
so to see the blank expression with which he re- 
ceived it. He had just sense enough to know that it 
was absurd for him to be exclusive when J chose to 
be liberal, and he hardly knew what tone to take.” 

Mr. Harrison could not help laughing. “So 
then your democracy was only to extinguish Mr. 
Rankin’s aristocracy ?” 

“ Exactly,” said she, joining in his laugh. ‘‘ The 
good sense you admired so much was nothing but 
impertinence. In fact, as is generally the case, 
you might have measured the height of my aris- 
tocracy by the depth of my democracy. You will 
usually find that the most liberal in principle are 
the most exclusive in practice. However,’ she 
said, turning to her sister, “‘ to return to this party 
—1Ido not care much about going, and since you 
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really wish it, you may call forme. Ten I suppose 
is the hour.” 

« Yes; and I am much obliged to you for going,” 
replied her sister. ‘*I know I shall be doubly 
welcome if I bring you with me. Pray wear that 
beautiful dress you wore the other evening, and 
look your prettiest.” 

‘You need not trouble yourself about Ella’s 
dress,” said Mr. Harrison. ‘ She will look better, 
I'll answer for it, than she will behave. But Ella, 
you had better take my advice or you may be sorry 
for it hereafter. Don’t turn up your nose at the 
young men you meet at Thornton’s. You will 
find ten good matches there for one in your fash- 
ionable do-nothing set.” 

“ Thank you,” said Ella, somewhat proudly, 
“Tam sorry you should feel apprehensive for my 
manners, but I trust you will have no reason to be 
ashamed of me, and I hope,” she added, coloring, 
“that I am never so ill-bred as to ‘turn up my 
nose,’ as you express it, at anybody.” 

“ Ah, that is vulgar, is it?” said her brother-in- 
law, now quite in good humor, as he saw her a 
little vexed, ‘‘ I should have said, don’t treat them 
‘de haut en bas.’ That is the French for it, is it? 
But tell me, Ella, French or English, does it not 
mean the same thing? The spirit remains if the 
outward form is changed.” 

‘* But changing the outward form makes all the 
difference between manners and no manners,” an- 
swered Ella. 

“ Well, well,” replied Mr. Harrison, “ only re- 
member what I say, ten years hence you may be 
sorry for these airs.” 

‘¢ Your advice is then, so far as I understand it,” 
replied the young beauty, “‘ that I marry some one 
of these young men—not for what he is, but what 
he is going to be—just as you buy lots while they 
are at a low premium, and take the chance of their 
rising—a novel speculation, truly;” and she 
laughed heartily. 

“« Ah, Ella,” said her brother-in-law, “ I see you 
are incorrigible. There is no use in my saying 
anything more to you.” 

“T am glad he has come to that conclusion,” 
thought Ella, heartily weary of his lecture, “ and 
now good by, Mary, until Monday evening.” 

‘IT am glad she is going with us,” said Mrs. 
Harrison, as the door closed upon her sister ; “ I 
love to take her with me wheneverI go out. She 
is such a pretty creature, and looks so superior to 
those I see about her that I always feel proud of 
her.” 

‘‘ There is no disputing her beauty,” replied her 
husband, “ but you all spoil her among you.” 

Mrs. Harrison did not choose to gainsay this, as 
she knew her husband would undertake to prove it 
mathematically if she did, besides having an in- 
ward consciousness that there was too much truth 
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in the accusation for her to hear it enlarged upon 
with perfect temper—for Ella was the pride and 
idol of her family—and truly it is not often that 
friends have the excuse that Ella’s family might 
plead for their unbounded admiration and indul- 
gence. She was the youngest child, scarce seven- 
teen, and singularly beautiful. It was a face that 
would rivet your attention in a crowd, and haunt 
your dreams afterward, not so much for the regu- 
larity of the features, although they were finely 
and delicately cut, as for the remarkable expres- 
sion. There was a look of sensibility in the eye, 
and pride upon the brow, while that of the mouth 
was ever varying, now breaking in smiles that 
called up light from the eyes and dimples all round, 
or yielding to the impulse of scorn that was traced 
so haughtily on the brow, until its expression 
seemed to pervade her being, and the creature, but 
a minute before so captivating and winning in her 
loveliness, was the very impersonation of coldness 
and hauteur. Few could look at her without trem- 
bling for the future of one so wilful, yet so lovely, so 
proud, yet feeling. Her father’s position, her fami- 
ly’s admiration, her own beauty—all had minis- 
tered to the prevailing characteristic of her mind. 
Like most young persons, women particularly of 
this cast of character, she was peculiarly alive to 
the claims of caste. The one little charmed circle 
in which she moved was the only portion of crea- 
tion which she honored with any consideration, and 
if chance threw her out of it, and she treated those 
she encountered with courtesy, it was only because 
she deemed it due to herself, not that they were 
any way entitled to such treatment. What won- 
der, then, that she gave offence ! 

Mr. Harrison was the only member of her family 
who regarded Ella’s faults with any other feeling 
than those of indulgence and affection. He alone 
looked forward to the future with less exultation 
than fear. But what did his opinions avail? Noth- 
ing. Ella thought none of her sisters had sustained 
the family dignity as they should have done, in 
marrying merchants, who, though sensible, excel- 
lent men, were in no way distinguished ; and Mr. 
Harrison she thought rather more narrow minded 
and prosy than the rest of them, and moreover 
wore pepper and salt pantaloons ! 

She had often wondered at Mary’s taste, and 
that she should marry as she or indeed any of her 
sisters had done was a thing quite out of the ques- 
tion. Now Mr. Harrison, though a good and sen- 
sible man, was somewhat opinionated, and did not 
always relish the carelessness with which his young 
sister-in-law received his views of matters and 
things, and seemed sometimes to anticipate almost 
with angry pleasure the future punishments with 
which he threatened the proud and wilful beauty. 

Admired and followed, she had already turned 
several heads, but none had yet excited any inte- 
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rest in her youthful imagination. The Mr. Lewis, 
of whom she had spoken to her sister, had made 
a stronger impression on her mind than any one 
else, for with all the pride of talent she recognized 
and did homage to it in others ; besides his reserved 
manner and general air suited her taste. She had 
known him at Saratoga the previous summer, 
where, yielding to the spell of her beauty and the 
fascination of her manner, he had been completely 
captivated. She had met him as a stranger, 
knowing neither his connexions nor station in 
society, and when she saw him again at the opera, 
his “‘ position defined,” as she thought, by the un- 
knowns who accompanied him, she blushed for the 
intimacy she had accorded him, and almost resented 
the interest he had excited as an imposition on her 
imagination and a fraud upon her sensibility. She 
had not met him afterward, and perhaps her un- 
willingness to see him again was one among her 
many reasons for wishing to decline Mrs. Thorn- 
ton’s invitation. She went, however, and created 
the sensation and excited the admiration that Mrs. 
Harrison proudly anticipated for her, while Mr. 
Harrison did not see less than usual to regret and 
blame in her general air and bearing. Mr. Lewis 
was among the guests, and although she received 
him with courtesy, there was no cordiality in her 
manner, and he was evidently hurt and chilled by 
a retenu and hauteur, for which he was not pre- 
pared, and felt without understanding. The light 
that fell from her brilliant eyes as she turned them 
full upon him was not less bright than formerly, 
but only colder, and though graceful, she was no 
longer gracious. “ A change had come over the 
spirit of his dream.” 

She had danced, and waltzed, and smiled, and 
talked, and behaved, as she thought, to admiration, 
so that even Mr. Harrison, she hoped, must give 
her credit for her exertions ; but notwithstanding 
these unwonted efforts, (which were chiefly made 
to escape Langdon Lewis’s attentions,) it wag very 
evident that she did not belong to the circle that 
surrounded her, and that she felt the fact. 

“ Now, be frank and acknowledge for once,” 
she said the next day to Mr. Harrison, “ that I 
behaved beautifully last night. I not only danced, 
but waltzed with your friend, Mr. Edmonds, and if 
you only knew what a shocking waltzer he is you 
would really wonder at my amiability.” 

“ Never mind his waltzing, Ella,’ said her 
brother-in-law, “ you won’t waltz with him when 
you are married.” 

“* Married !” she exclaimed. 
Mr. Edmonds !” 

“ Yes, you; and you may do worse, let me tell 
you,” replied Mr. Harrison. ‘ He is a very clever 
fellow, and will be a rich man, and you may keep 
your carriage and go to Europe.” 

“When I go to Europe, I hope it is not to be 
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as a merchant’s wife,” said Ella, contemptu- 
ously. 

“A merchant’s wife!” replied her brother-in- 
law, warmly, “ I hope I may even see you half so 
well off. Nothing but an ambassador, I suppose, 
will suit you, but ambassadors don’t grow on apple 
trees, I can tell you.” 

“ T would not have one if they did,” interrupted 
Ella, laughing. 

“You are too absurd, perfectly insupportable,” 
muttered Mr. Harrison ; ‘nobody will have you 
soon if you go on this way.” But Mrs. Harrison 
looked at her sister with such an expression of 
affectionate admiration, as if she thought Ella could 
get anybody she wanted, in which Ella was very 
much of her opinion, so that Mr. Harrison’s threat 
did not produce much effect. 

‘Come now, Ella,” began Mr. Harrison, after 
a few minutes silence, during which his wife and 
Ella had discussed the party of the evening before, 
‘‘what do you want? Do you mean to say that 
you do not require money ?” 

“ Certainly,” replied Ella; “I do not want 
fortune. I only want to live as others do.” 

‘“‘ As others? Such as who?” 

** Why, as we live and you. 
anything more.” 

“ Anything more!” exclaimed Mr. Harrison, 
almost starting from his chair. ‘‘ What your father 
and I have been toiling all our lives for and seareely 
have attained yet. And you expect to begin as 
we end—you are moderate, indeed !” 

Now, in Ella’s opinion, her brother-in-law was 
one of the most prosy mortals living ; and she had 
no idea of his beginning one of his long harangues 
on the duties of young people, so she playfully put 
her little hand upon his mouth as she said— 

‘‘ Now I will not be scolded. Here I came to 
receive your thanks and cempliments upon my last 
night’s behaviour—and see my reward! Mary,” 
she said, turning to her sister, ‘‘ you should not 
have let him get such bad habits. You have spoiled 
him—I will not bring up my husband so. You 
will see what beautiful training I shall keep him 
in,” she said gaily. 

“ Heaven help the unfortunate man,” said Mr. 
Harrison. ‘‘ However, Ella,” be added, more good 
humoredly, ‘‘ if you fall in the right hands, you 
may turn out pretty well yet. But I must think 
your chance for an ambassador is but a slim one.” 

“T don’t know about the ambassador,” said Ella, 
laughing, “ but this I do know, that I'll have a 
gentleman or no one.” 

“A gentleman!” said Mr. Harrison, con- 
temptuously. 

“‘ Yes, a gentleman ;” she repeated, with em- 
phasis. ‘‘ A gentleman in birth, manner and edu- 
cation, and a man of talents to boot,” she added, 
as Mr. Harrison shook his head at her in silent 
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despair ; “and now, Mary,” she added, “let us 
be off, for I want you to look at those bonnets 
early, before the prettiest are gone.” 





CHAPTER il. 


Here we go up, up, up, 
And here we go down, down, down. 
Nursery Sone. 

“ Well, Caroline,” said Mrs. Thornton, “ how 
did you think your party went off last night? I 
thought it was gay and pleasant.” 

“* Yes ’—said Miss Thornton, with a little hesi- 
tation. “It did very well. But I should have 
felt more at my ease if Ella Hazleton had not 
come.” 

“Why so?” inquired her mother. “ She danced 
and waltzed all the evening, and seemed to enjoy 
herself.” 

“Yes; but it is all done with such an air.of— 
I don’t know what—not condescension, exactly, 
but something that always makes me feel uncom- 
fortably.” 

“Then why did you ask her?” persisted Mrs. 
Thornton. 

‘* Because the young men admire her so that 
Otherwise 
I would never ask her.” 

‘* She is very beautiful,” said Charles Thornton, 
“although I know the look you mean, Caroline, 
and faith, I sometimes feel as if it were as well for 
me that it is so, for when she turns those full, ra- 
diant eyes upon a man, from which the light seems 
to fall as in a shower, there is no resisting her, 
and I believe I should have offered myself a dozen 
times before now, if it was not for that haughty 
brow and keep-your-distance air. Such a finely 
turned head, too, with its luxuriant, satinny hair, 
which contrasts so beautifully with the transparent 
pale skin! Altogether she is the most high bred, 
delicate looking thing—there is aristocracy even 
in the little foot that seems to scorn the earth it 
treads on. What a glorious creature she would be 
if she could be made in love—heartily, hopelessly 
in love ; for I think it would take that to subdue 
her.” And the young man seemed himself almost 
entranced by the vision he had conjured up. 

‘* She in love!” repeated his sister ; ‘* I should 
like to see the man she thought worth her serious 
and gracious attention.” 

“ A pretty puss to give herself such airs!” said 
old Mr. Thornton. ‘I wonder the young men 
have anything to say toher!” And here the con- 
versation ended. 

And thus it was that Ella gave offence where 
she thought herself most gracious, and repelled 
even while attracting. 

Time sped on, and she continued in the giddy 
round of pleasure, admired, courted, censured, win- 
ning and refusing, until she had attained her twenti- 
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eth year—her heart untouched, her fancy free. Mr. 
Harrison found fault and counselled, but his delicate 
hints of “‘ making hay while the sun shone,” were 
not treated now with more respect than his former 
lectures. Even Mrs. Harrison began to wish that 
Ella might meet with some one who would suit 
her taste and answer her expectations, too, but 
Ella was young yet, and she supposed the right 
man would come by and by, and did not make 
herself uneasy on the subject. Several had been 
rejected who would have been very fair matches 
for her, but none that were brilliant enough to in- 
duce her family to urge his suit, in opposition to 
her inclinations. Langdon Lewis had retired from 
the field, not however without a struggle with him- 
self; and as his studious habits and energetic pur- 
suits separated him in a great measure from the 
gay and idle circle of which she formed the bright- 
est ornament, they seldom met. When they did, 
there was always a hesitation and irresolution in 
his manner; his eyes followed her, and a look 
would have brought him to her side, but he never 
received that look, and did not choose to approach 
without it ; so that their acquaintance had fallen 
to scarce more than a bow of recognition, and that 
perhaps not oftener than once or twice a year. 
When Ella had reached the age of two and 
twenty a sad change fell upon her family. Her 
father died, and with him, alas, as is but too often 
the case in American families, a large portion of 
their social distinction and independence. He had 
been a man of talent and influence in society, and 
his loss was felt not only as a father, but as the 
head of a large circle that looked up to him with 
admiration and respect; and moreover, having 
lived up nearly to the limits of his means, he had 
left but a small sum for the future maintenance of 
his widow and daughter. Here, then, was a 
change, and one the extent of which Ella did not 
comprehend until after the first bitterness of her 
grief had long passed away. She had thought 
herself independent of circumstances while not 
brought too harshly in contact with them, and it 
was not until the two years of her mourning had 
expired and she once more took her station in so- 
ciety, that she felt the full force of these reverses. 
Not but that she was a belle yet—for beauty will 
always win admiration while heart and imagina- 
tion remain the blessed gifts of youth—but no 
longer surrounded by all the adjuncts of wealth, 
dress, entertainments, &c., that add even to the 
fairest, though she still attracted homage she no 
longer commanded it. The first flush too of youth 
had passed, and with it the spirits that enjoy and 
the vivacity that enhances every pleasure ; and the 
same round of amusements that had once delighted 
now wearied her, and sad and dispirited, she soon 
withdrew from scenes no longer in keeping with 
the temper of her mind. ’Tis true, from time to 
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time she made her appearance in the midst of that 
circle she had once deemed the world, par excel- 
lence, but it was at such intervals that she was 
struck, not to say shocked, at the changes taking 
place there. There is no magic lantern like the 
beau monde, no Aladdin’s Jamp like wealth. The 
clique who had controlled fashion then were long 
since dispelled by the many transformations mor- 
tality is heir to—deaths, marriages, failures—and, 
as they had retired, others had stepped in their 
places, and the giddy multitude kept on and seemed 
to know no change. But how great was it to 
Ella! Who were now the leaders of the ton? 
Not only those who had formerly been unknown, 
but those who had better have been so. Edmonds, 
among others, who had fulfilled Mr. Harrison’s 
prophecy, and was now among the wealthiest of 
the commercial community, and whose young 
wife, in all the elegancies of a Parisian toilet and 
all the luxuries of a superb establishment, held a 
sway which equalled that even commanded by the 
more brilliant personal attributes of Ella in her 
youngest days. 

“* Ah, Ella, Ella, did I not tell you how it would 
be?” said Mr. Harrison, shaking his head at her 
as he looked round upon the gay crowds that 
thranged Mrs. Edmonds’s spacious apartments. 

But Ella looked at Mr. Edmonds and smiled. 
She could not repent. If her views had enlarged 
and her tone changed, as she became better ac- 
quainted with the ephemeral nature of fashionable 
distinction, her taste had not become less fastidious 
as her mind became more highly cultivated. And 
if she had formerly thought Mr. Edmonds under- 
bred and dull, she now found him prosy and purse 
proud. If Mr. Harrison could only have seen her 
regret the past, he would have felt some slight 
hope for the future ; but he saw that though the 
form of Ella’s pride had changed, she was still the 
same at heart. He had one comfort, however, and 
one that was greater than he would have liked to 
avow ; his wife now sympathized in his doubts and 
fears. She had been taught, at last, to feel that 
“ Ella was too fastidious,” that “ Ella had better 
not have held herself so high,” and, in short, that 
‘* Ella had better come down now.” Not but that 
Ella was still as beautiful and perhaps more en- 
gaging than ever, but at six and twenty a woman 
has no time to trifle away, and the next few years 
must make havoc even in beauty like hers; and 
Mrs. Harrison began to hope, with an energy that 
bordered on despair, that “ Ella would marry soon.” 

‘* Ella, stay and dine with us,” said Mrs. Harri- 
son. ‘My husband expects some gentlemen to 
dinner. I donot know who they are ; some mem- 
bers of Congress who have just returned from 
Washington.” And Ella complied, not expect- 
ing much however from a party of middle aged 
politicians, half of whom she supposed would be 
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western men; but still she was in the habit of 
aiding Mary in her entertainments, and Mr. Har- 
rison, in spite of al] their quarrels, was pleased and 
proud to see her lovely face at his dining table. 

Upon what small pivots do sometimes the most 
important events of our livesturn! On this dinner 
hung much of Ella’s fature destiny and all her hap- 
piness, for Langdon Lewis was of the party, and 
thus once again was he thrown in Ella’s path. 

But oh! the difference of their relative positions! 
The ten years had been passed by her in the alter- 
nate vicissitudes of prosperity and adversity, leaving 
her womanhood shaded with sorrow and stripped of 
all adventitious consequence. They had realized for 


-him what talent and energy only can accomplish, 


distinction, honor and reputation. 

Ella had known him to be clever and acknow- 
ledged him to be agreeable, even in former days, 
but she was not prepared for the brilliancy and elo- 
quence that are the fruit only of a highly cultivated 
as wellas gifted mind. She listened in admiration 
and silence, and now she remembered with less 
pride than shame the homage he had once been 
disposed to lay at her feet, and which she had 
spurned with little other than contempt. 

Ah! could Mr. Harrison have read the bottom 
of Ella’s soul, he would have had some hope for the 
future and some compensation for the past! 

“ What an extremely agreeable man Mr. Lewis 
is!” said Mrs. Harrison after he had gone. 

“ He is the first man of that party,” replied her 
husband, “‘ whether as regards talent, influence or 
character.” 

‘Do you net think he will go to France, after 
the present minister returns?” said some one of 
the guests, addressing Mr. Harrison. 

“Very probably,” he replied; “I know of no 
man fitter.” And the conversation turned to other 
topics. 

«* Ah, Ella,” said Mrs. Harrison in a low tone to 
her sister, “ that would have been the man for you.” 

“‘ Would have been!” Mrs. Harrison made 
use of the words carelessly, but she knew not the 
pang that struck home to Ella’s heart. ‘* Would 
have been!’ Then even Mary thinks my day is 
past. Yes, and she is right. How can he forgive 
the past? and Langdon Lewis is not a man to sue 
twice.” And Ella sighed as she thought of it. 

Accident again threw them frequently together, 
and what with the recollections of the past and the 
consciousness of the present, Ella’s manner was dif- 
fereni to him from what it had ever been to any man 
before. She lost her self-possession, was silent and 
even embarrassed. She listened with delight, and 
humbly. Yes, she recognized his abilities and felt 
his superiority. He too was changed, but in the 
excitement of his manner Ella thought she saw 
triumph, and that there were coldness and distrust 
in that of his mother and sisters was very evident. 
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Even Mary and Mr. Harrison never seemed to 
think a recurrence of former sentiments possible, 
and Ella sighed as her feelings ratified their judg- 
ment. Charles Thornton had once expressed a 
wish to see Ella heartily, hopelessly in love, and 
she was as near it now as any generous man would 
ever wish to see a woman, or as a proud woman 
would ever allow herself to be. She could have 
wept, had not pride restrained her tears, as she 
remembered her youthful follies and girlish airs. 

‘*Reverence in the days of thy manhood the 
dreams of thy youth,” quoted Lewis one evening 
in conversation with Ella. 

“Ah, who would reverence,” said Ella, sadly, 
“ what most of us would gladly forget?” 

“* Forget!” exclaimed Lewis with earnestness. 
I never can forget, nor do I ask it. What I reve- 
renced then I idolize now.” 

The excited and agitated tone in which he spoke 
caused Ella to look up, but her lids fell beneath the 
expression of the dark eyes that were bent upon 
her. 

** Yes, dear, dear Ella,’ he exclaimed passion- 
ately, “ you see it, know it, feel it now, that you 
have been the vision of my youth, the dream of my 





life. Is there any hope?” 
“ Where is Ella?” said Mrs. Harrison. “I 
have been looking for her this hour. Surely she 


has not gone home without letting me know it.” 
““No;” replied some one, “I saw her in the 
green house with Mr. Lewis as I passed just now.” 
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“ There she is, but what is” 

Mrs. Harrison checked the exclamation upon 
her lips, caused by the agitated and unusual ex- 
pression of Ella’s ever varying countenance. There 
were tears upon her lashes, but light within her 
eyes; her color came and went, and her voice 
trembled. Mrs. Harrison glanced for a moment 
from her sister to Lewis. The triumphant, the 
proud and perfect happiness betrayed by every 
feature, told the story. Mrs. Harrison approached 
Ella and said, in a low tone, 

“ Ella, do not torture me with suspense. What 
does this mean? You are engaged?” 

A conscious look and a few murmured words, 
and Mrs. Harrison’s delight knew no bounds. 

** Oh, I must tell Mr. Harrison!” was the first 
exclamation of the warm hearted wife. 

“Tell me what?” said he as he joined his wife, 
“that Ella,” looking slyly at his blushing sister-in- 
law, “‘is going to sing ‘Goody Poe, Gafler Poe,’ 
with the prettiest grace imaginable? Ah, Ella,” 
he said, taking her hand affectionately, “1 can 
only say it is more than you deserve. You me- 
rited some punishment.” 

‘‘Do not ask for more punishment than I have 
already experienced,” she said, smiling, though 
with tears in her eyes. “If you only knew how 
glad I am to get him you would be satisfied.” 

“ Bravo!” exclaimed Mr. Harrison, laughing, 
“‘T ask no more.” 

“Nor I,” said Mrs. Harrison “ for Ella will be 
an ambassador’s lady, after all.” 





SPRING. 


BY A. M. IDE, JR. 


As gladness cometh to the heart where grief 
Hath dwelt a season, came the spring to earth ; 
To the imprisoned waters with relief, 
And to the forests with the sungs of mirth. 


The south winds breathed upon the drifted snow— 
It vanished from the valley and the hill; 

The soft rains fell—swift was the river’s flow, 
And loud and glad the murmur of the rill. 


Upon the bosom of the gentle gale 
Came back the robin to his native tree, 

And earth’s wild sungsters sang, in every vale, 
Unwritten music of the pure and free. 


In the dark forests, ere the leaf was wide, 

Birds of bright plumage came and sought their homes, 
And the swift swallow to New England hied, 

From lands afar, where winter never comes. 


Green was the earth once more beneath our feet, 
The opening flowers in every pusture smiled, 

The gay, the bright, the beautiful and sweet, 
Blossomed in beauty, innucent and wild. 








Around the rock the honeysuckle grew, 
In the broad fields the yellow butter-cup ; 
By every path the violet’s leaves of blue 
To the admiring wanderer looked up. 


The sunbeam and the cloud, with every hour, 
Change the free air that floats above the earth ; 
And the brief presence of the April shower 
Gives half the beauty of the world its birth. 


The weariness of night bath passed away, 
And moonlight falleth on us from afar, 

So pleasantly and kindly, like the day, 
We seem uplifted nearer to the star. 


O that the human heart changed thus with years! 
That spring brought buck the purity of youth! 

And, when the snow of winter disappears, 
Were born aguin the age of love and truth! 


Oh! if the seed time of man’s hopes and prayers 
Returned with the coming of the spring, 

The counting o’er of time gone unawares 
Were not, of loss, a gloomy reckoning ! 
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GENERAL SCOTT AND JOHN BRANT. 


(See the engraving.) 


Tue incident which forms the subject of the picture 
occurred at Niagara, in Canada, after the unfortu- 
nate battle of Queenston. That battle was fought 
on the 13th of October, 1812, and was one of the 
most sharply contested in the whole war, though 
the force engaged on either side was inconsidera- 
ble. The object of the general in command, Van 
Rensselaer, was specifically to gain possession of 
the heights at Queenston, thence to move upon 
Fort George, at Niagara, and there take up quar- 
ters for the winter, in the enemy’s country ; but a 
more important general purpose was to efface, by 
some brilliant exploit, the recollection of the disas- 
ter that had befallen the American arms in the in- 
glorious surrender of General Hull, at Detroit. 

The British force at Queenston was under the 
command of General Brock ; the command of the 
expedition against it was given to Colone] Solomon 
Van Rensselaer ; and his force consisted chiefly of 
militia, supported by two corps of regulars, each 
three handred and fifty strong, under Lieutenant 
Colonels Chrystie and Fenwick. General Scott, 
then a lieutenant colonel, in command of a regi- 
ment of artillery stationed at Schlosser, near Buf- 
falo, was a volunteer in the expedition ; but as he 
would not consent to waive his rank, which would 
entitle him to the command over Colonel Van 
Rensselaer, who held a commission only in the 
militia, it was arranged that he should not cress 
the river, but remain at Lewiston and there use his 
artillery to such advantage as might be practicable. 

The expedition was unfortunate in its outset. 
Erroneous information had been received of Gene- 
ral Brock’s departure for Detroit—the intention to 
surprise the enemy was frustrated—and in the very 
beginning of the conflict, after the landing, Colo- 
nels Van Rensselaer, Fenwick and Chrystie and 
Captains Armstrong, .Malcom and Wool were 
wounded. The British troops were driven from 
the ground, at the point of the bayonet, but at the 
close of this first brush it was found that Captain 
Wool, whose wound was slight, was the senior 
officer capable of duty. Colonel Van‘ Rensselaer 
had received no less than six wounds, three of 
which were very severe. 

Intelligence of this ravage among the officers 
being received on the American side, Colonel Scott 
was gratified in his ardent disire to take an 
active part in the conflict; he hurried across the 
river and assumed the command. On his arrival 
he found’ that the heights had been cleared of the 
enemy and a battery which crowned them taken, 
by a gallant charge under Captain Wool ; but the 
Americans had been assailed in turn by General 
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Brock in person and driven to the edge of the 
heights; whence, however, they returned by a 
successful rally, in which General Brock was killed, 
and his troops thereupon dispersed in confusion. 
It was just after this repulse of the British that 
Colonel Scott arrived upon the ground. 

His first effort was to collect the force and bring 
it into order ; in doing which he found that it con- 
sisted of three hundred and fifty regulars and two 
hundred and fifty-seven volunteers. Turning his 
attention next to a piece of cannon which had been 
spiked by the British before their flight, and which 
he hoped to make available, his momentary ab- 
sence was taken advantage of by a large body of 
Indians, who rushed suddenly upon the American 
troops and were upon the point of scattering them 
in wild disorder when Colonel Scott arrived just in 
season to keep them steady and repulse the sava- 
ges. The leader of this band was a young Indian, 
richly attired:in the war costume of the red men, 
and remarkable as well for his daring as his ac- 
tivity. His name was John Brant, otherwise called 
Ahyouwaighs—the youngest son and successor of 
the famous Mohawk chief Joseph Brant, the formi- 
dable partisan of the war of the revolution. That 
celebrated personage had died in 1807, when John 
Brant was thirteen years of age ; he was therefore 
but just eighteen when he led his warriors to battle 
at the heights of Queenston. 

The field was held by the Americans several 
hours, while the British waited for reinforcements ; 
but they were perpetually harassed by the Indians, 
who made repeated flying attacks upon them, in 
which numbers both of militia and regulars were 
killed or wounded. At length General Sheafle, on 
whom the command devolved after the death of 
General Brock, was seen advancing from Niagara, 
at the head of eight hundred men. General Van 
Rensselaer, who had crossed to the Canada side 
after the battle, hastened back on ascertaining the 
approach of General Sheafle, and exerted all his 
eloquence and authority in endeavoring to prevail 
on the militia under his command to push across 
and rescue the gallant little band of their country- 
men, now in such pressing danger; but in vain. 
They were not bound to leave their own country ; 
and for two hours Colonel Scott and his men 
looked down upon the steady approach of an op- 
posing force sufficient to crush them at a blow, 
while also within sight were fifteen hundred Ame- 
ricans who might easily have joined them in sea- 
son to repel if not to annihilate the enemy. 


But there was no wavering in the little com- 
A retreat in- 


pany thus abandoned to their fate. 
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the face of the Indians was more perilous even 
than the attempt to maintain the heights, and they 
resolved to stand their ground as long as possible. 
This they did for some time, until actually dis- 
lodged by the bayonet, when they scrambled down 
as best they might to the water’s edge, by the aid 
of shrubs and bushes, closely pursued by the 
Indians. 

There were no boats to carry them off; farther 
resistance was hopeless, and it was agreed to sur- 
render. Three flags of truce were sent out in 
succession, but never returned, having been shot by 
the Indians. Colonel Scott then resolved to go 
himself, bearing a white cravat fastened to his 
sword; he was accompanied by Towson and 
Chrystie. They were repeatedly fired on by the 
Indians, but escaped unhurt. They were encoun- 
tered and attacked, hand to hand, by two of the 
red men, in one of whom they recognized the 
youthful and agile leader in the conflicts of the 
morning, but just as the struggle was at the hottest 
a British sergeant interposed, the combatants were 
separated and Colonel Scott was led to the pre- 
sence of General Sheaffe. The terms of surrender 
were quickly agreed upon; and as soon as the In- 
dians could be controlled by their British allies and 
employers the firing ceased. The men who were 
made prisoners with Scott were a hundred and 
thirty-nine regulars and a hundred and fifty-four 
volunteers. They were marched the same evening 
to Niagara, where Scott, Towson and Chrystie 
were quartered at a small tavern, having invita- 
tions, immediately on their arrival, to dine with 
General Sheaffe. Here the incident occurred 
which is represented in the engraving, and a full 
account of which is given in Stone’s “Life of 
Brant,” as follows :— 

‘* Just at twilight a little girl entered the parlor, 
with a message that somebody in the hall desired 
to see the ‘tall officer.’ Colonel Scott thereupon 
stepped out of the parlor, unarmed, of course, into 
the hall, which was dark and narrow, and withel 
incommoded by a stairway ; but what was his as- 
tonishment on again meeting, face to face, his evil 
geniuses, the brawny Captain Jacobs and the 
light-limbed chief! The colonel had shut the 
door behind him as he left the parlor; but there 
was a sentinel standing at the outer door, who had 
improperly allowed the Indians to pass in. The 
dusky visitors stepped up to the colonel without 
ceremony, and the younger, who alone spoke 
English, made a brief inquiry as to the number of 
balls which had cut through his clothes, intimating 
with astonishment that they had both been firing at 
him almost the whole day, without effect. But while 
the young Indian was thus speaking, or rather be- 
ginning thus to speak—for such, subsequently, 
seemed to be the import of what he meant to say 
—Jacobs, rudely seizing the colonel by the arm, 
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attempted to whirl him round, exclaiming in broken 
English, ‘ Me shoot so often, me sure to have hit 
somewhere. ‘Hands off, you scoundrel,’ cried 
Scott, indignant at such freedom with his person, 
and adding a scornful expression reflecting upon 
the Indian’s skill as a marksman, as he flung him 
from him. 

‘“* The Indians drew instantly both dirk and toma- 
hawk, when, with the rapidity of lightning, Scott, 
who had fortunately espied a number of swords 
standing at the end of the passage, seized one from 
its iron sheath and placed himself in a posture of 
defence against the menacing Indians. As they 
stood in this picturesque attitude, Scott with his 
sword ready to strike, and the Indians with their 
tomahawks and dirks in the air, frowning defiance 
upon each other—-both parties awaiting the first 
blow—Colonel Coifin, who had been sent with 
a guard to conduct Scott to the General’s quarters 
to dinner, sprang into the passage and cried 
‘Hold!’ Comprehending at a glance the dan- 
gerous position of Scott, he interfered at once, by 
sharp remonstrance, and also by weapon, in . is 
defence. Jacobs, exasperated, turned upon Colo- 
nel Coffin, and, uttering a menace, his companion 
also unguardedly turned to observe the issue of the 
new combat. The scene was of the most exciting 
and earnest character. The Indians having thus 
turned upon Coffin, one of them exclaimed, “ I kiil 
you!” Scott instantly raised his sabre, which 


was heavy and substantial, so that a descending - 


blow would have fallen upon both the savages at 
once, and called out, “ If you strike I will kill you 
both!” For a moment they stood frowning ; the 
piercing eyes of the Indians gleaming with wild 
and savage fury, while Scott and Coffin alike 
looked upon both with angry defiance, all with 
upraised arms and glittering steel. Recovering 
somewhat from the gust of passion into which they 
had been thrown, the Indians then slowly dropped 
their arms and retired. The officer who thus 
came to the rescue was the aid of General Sheaffe, 
whose errand was to conduct the colonel to dinner, 
and who, by this timely arrival, probably saved his 
life. Beyond doubt it was no part of the young 
chief’s design to inflict injury upon the captive 
American commander. His whole character for- 
bids the ided, for he was as generous and benevo- 
lent in his feelings as he was brave. Having been 
exhausting much ammunition upon the colonel 
during the day, this visit was one of curiosity, to 
ascertain how near they had come to the accom- 
plishment of their object. Like Cassius, the Indian 
bears anger as the flint does fire, though not al- 
ways cold again so soon. It was the same with 
Scott. Neither would allow of personal freedom ; 
the colonel did not fully comprehend the object of 
their visit, and a sudden encounter, that had well 
nigh proved fatal, was the consequence.” 
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Then, dear - est, 


| gure 


2. J watch for thee !—when eve’s first star 
Shines dimly in the Heav’ns afar, 
And twilight’s mists and shadows gray, 
Upon the lake’s broad waters play ; 
When not a breeze, or sound, is heard, 
To startle evening's lonely bird ; 
But hush’d is e’en the humming bee— 
Then, dearest Love !—I watch for thee! 


3. I watch for thee !—when on the eyes 
Of Childhood, slumber gently lies ; 
When sleep has still’d the noisy mirth 
Of playful voices round our hearth, 
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4. 





| 
And each young cherub’s fancy giows 
With dreams that only childhood knows, 
Of pleasures past—or yet to be— 

Then, dearest Love !—I watch for thee ! 


I watch for thee !—Hope of my heart, 
Returning from the crowded mart, 

Of worldly toil,—and worldly strife,— 
And all the busy scenes of life ;— 
Then,—if thy brow of brightness wear, 
A moment’s space, the shade of care, 
My smile, amid that gloom, shall be, 
The rainbow of the storm to thee! 
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Peruaprs the most noticeable of these, that has fallen under 
our observation, is the collection of SypNey SmyTu’s writ- 
ings, published by Carey & Hart, of Philadelphia, in three 
handsome duodecimos, averaging three hundred and eighty 
pageseach. The cutting though whimsical severity of the 
reverend canon’s diatribes against the “ drab-coated’ men 
of Philadelphia has given a general celebrity to his name, in 
this country, which it ought to have enjoyed long ago; for 
nigh upon forty years Sydney Smith has been one of the 
mest vigorous and effective essayists among the nume- 
rous band of British writers, and has taken as large a share, 
probably, as any other who could be named, in helping on- 
ward the social and political progress of the age. 

How ie comports himself in his professional line of duty 
we are not advised; probably, however, with no remarkable 
display of clerical eloquence or unction, for Sydney Smith 
the preacher is seldom or never spoken of. Indeed an infer- 
ence may be drawn in this matter from the fact that only 
four sermons ure among the contents of these three volumes; 
and though the famous “ Peter Plymley’s Letters” are so fur 
theologic.l us to have the Catholic question for their subject, 
they handle it politically rather than in the style of religious 
polemics. 

Its as a reviewer, however—or rather as an essayist, for 
his papers in the Edinburgh Review ure more decidedly es- 
says on subjects indicated or suggested by the works submit- 
ted to his critical discussion, than examinations of the books 
themselves—it is, we say, as an essayist that Sydney Smith 
has won his renown ; and for this walk of literary reputation 
he has admirable endowments; a quick and keen perception 
of points at issue, of true relations, of actualities in every 
kind, a most intolerant dislike for humbug in every form, 
a thorough independence of rules and formulas and prece- 
dents, strong common sense, plentiful vigor of diction and 
the whole armory of wit and ridicule at command, the 
weapons of which he employs not only with surpassing skill 
but with all the delight and enthusiasm of one whose heart 
is in the work. Opening the first volume at random, we 
light at once upon a passage in which all these qualities are 
exhibited. Speaking of a charge brought against the age, as 
“a foppish age,”’ by a reverend brother who is elsewhere 
ehacterized as ‘‘a hely bully—an evangelical swaggerer,” 
seeking to ‘“‘carry his point against infidelity by big words 
and strong abuse, and to kick and cuff men into Christians,” 
Smith says :—* Of the propriety of this epithet our readers 
may perhaps be more convinced by calling to mind a class of 
fops not usually designated by that epithet—men clothed in 
profound black, with large canes and strange amorphous hats 
—of big speech and imperative presence—tattlers about 
Plato—great affecters of senility—despisers of women and 
all the graces of life—fierce foes to common sense—abusive 
of the living and approving no one who has not been dead 
for at least a century.” 

From this one specimen readers not acquainted with the 
writings of Smith may form an idea of the truculent dexterity 
with which he and his two principal coadjutors in the found- 
ing of the Edinburgh—Brougham and Jeffrey —launched their 
critical arrows among the astounded writers, speechifiers and 
sermonizers of the time; but rightly to appreciate their la- 
bors, and the effect they produced, it should be known how 
tame and dull and decent criticism had been, and how abject 
was the deference habitually paid to certain self-elected mag- 
nates in the literary world. A greater sensation was pro- 
duced by the irreverent attack of Smith upon Dr. Parr’s wig 
than would be now by the most savage article in the Quar- 
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terly, annihilating all the poets of a nation at one fell 
blow. 

But Smith, os an essayist, has higher merits than those 
pertaining merely to skill in performance. He has always 
been an unwavering friend to human rights; oppression, in 
whatever shape, has always had in him an unsparing, untiring 
assailant; and it is no little to his credit that, forty-two years 
ago, he, a clergyman of the Established Church, proclaimed 
himself an advocate for the political emancipation of the 
Catholics. That he has, or at least had, when he was 
younger than he is now, bitter and unreasonable prejudices, 
is not to be denied; but these, and even the ferocity with 
which the objects of them were assailed, can be forgiven in 
one who has fought so good a fight for truth, for justice and 
for liberty. 

Mrs. LikicestTrr’s Scnoo.. 
donk. 

This little volume contains ten short biographical tales, 
supposed to have been related by as many young ladies at a 
boarding school in England. They are pleasant and whole- 
some, but the most remarkable thing about them is, that they 
were written by Elia and Bridget Elie—known among ordi- 
nary mortals as Charles Lamb and his sister. 


Tue Spoon. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

We have among us a citizen who to great mechanical 
skill unites probably a more profound and extensive know- 
ledge of mechanical contrivances that have existed in differ- 
ent ages and countries, than is possessed by any other man 
living. By the success of his own inventions he has acquired, 
we believe, a handsome competence ; and the leisure this 
affurds him he employs with unwearied assiduity in adding 
to his store of knowledge, particularly in this department, by 
diligent research among all manner of quaint old volumes in 
divers languages. He gave to the world, some two or three 
years ago, a large octuvo upon hydraulics, containing an 
immense body of information concerning the various water- 
works and contrivances that have been and are now in use; 
a book which has been pronounced unequalled, on this sub- 
ject, both in Europe and America. A subject, humble but 
abounding with curious interest, is now occupying his atten- 
tion. 

Having conceived the idea of collecting what there is to be 
collected, touching various common and domestic utensils, 
he has imagined the appropriate machinery of an association 
called “‘ The Society of Literary and Scientific Chiffoniers,”’ 
at whose meetings papers are supposed to be read by the 
members. ‘The first of these papers has for its subject that 
very useful implement the spoon; the history of which is 
traced, through the innumerable forms that have been given 
to the article, “from the earliest periods of recorded time.” 
He gives, moreover, engraved representations of those forms 
—or at least of a goodly number—showing how the spoon 
has passed through various stages, frum a simple shell and 
an inverted horn, which were its original forms, down to 
elaborate structures of silver and gold, enriched with sculp- 
ture and costly jewels. He has gathered together, moreover, 
an infinite variety of things that have been said or sung of 
spoons-—adding not a few, quaint and curious, of his own. 
In a word, he bas done a vast deal more for the spoon than. 
Swift did for the broomstick ; for the dean wrote only a ser- 
mon, whereas Mr. Westman—as he now chooses to call 
himself—has cooked up a small volume of curious and edify- 
ing matter, which every one may read without suspecting 
himself of losing time in the employment. 


New York; Henry Onder- 
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